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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
woe HE impending return to New York 
of the Verestchagin pictures 
and rugs and bric-a-brac, to be 
sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries, where they were first ex- 
hibited in this country, is the 
most interesting item of art 
news yet announced for the coming season. No one, of 
course, seriously believed the assurance, on their arrival on 
these shores, that under no circumstances would any of 
the objects in the collection be sold. To the initiated it 
seemed obvious enough that they were really brought 
here to sell, having already been exploited in Europe 
“for all they were worth”—as the phrase goes. They 
were imported in bond “for exhibition purposes only,” 
and after they had been exhibited here and in the West 
up to the full six months’ limit permitted by the statute, 
duty was duly paid upon them—how much or how little 
has not been revealed. But the receipts from the exhi- 
bition doubtless furnished the requisite funds for this 
purpose and left a profit for Mr. Verestchagin and 
Messrs. Sutton, Kirby and Robinson, his enterprising 
managers. 





x ‘ * 

THE Verestchagin collection, it is understood, is first to 
be shown in Boston, and then it is to return to New York 
to be dispersed at auction. Some of the small pictures 
and studies probably will find a fair market among our 
collectors, who will wish to have a specimen or two of the 
brush of the Russian painter ; and among the superb rugs 
and almost unique bric-a-brac are prizes which ought to 
excite competition even among the dealers. But who 
wants the big pictures? The three colossal Execution 
subjects, for instance ; or the étape crowded with the for- 
gotten wounded, left on the march; or the snow-covered 
battlefield littered with corpses, surveyed by the crows 
from the telegraph wires? I can think of no appropri- 
ate place for these but the Chamber of Horrors in the 
Eden Musée. Some of the rugs, arms and accoutre- 
ments might well find a home in the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum of Art. 
*  * 


THE return of the Rococo in household decoration is 
imminent, and we may as well prepare for all the horrors 
involved in this startling fact. The purer style of 
Rococo may at first hold sway, with its subtle curves, 
charming to the sight, although inimical to all rec- 
ognized principles of sound construction. But this will 
not last. Every style of decoration, as it has been in its 
turn revived to meet the feverish popular demand for 
change, has been carried to its most degraded form, and 
the Rococo will prove no exception to the rule. Mr. 
Eastlake, who, half a generation ago, started the revolt 
from the wretched Victorian style—or rather the Vic- 
torian lack of any style—soon brought down upon us the 
ponderous Gothic, admirable for the Church, but quite 


unfitted for the Home. From that we went to what was . 


called “‘ Queen Anne.” The refinement of the Louis Seize 
style was a natural reaction against such oppressive solid- 
ity in construction and severity of ornament, and just as 
the less ornate but chaste Adam’s style originally grew out 
of it in England, as did tHe Colonial style in America, so 
have both of these modifications of the Louis Seize been 
revived with its own rennaissance. Something less than 
the best period, perhaps, of Louis Quinze has of late in- 
spired the decoration of the houses of some of our 
rich men; but asa rule the fact has been sensibly recog- 
nized in this country that the delicate construction and ex- 
travagant ornament under the French kings just preced- 
ing the Revolution was not suited to the every-day needs 
of the present time. The Adams and the Colonial styles, 
with their elegant simplicity, offered the needed substi- 
tute. With the revival of the Rococo, however, I can 
see no avenue for escape from all the horrors of scrolls 
and rocks and shells and flowers which, bad art at the 
best, must become execrable when the cheap furniture 
man gets to work with his machine-made ornament. It 
is true that, with the wonderful resources of the steam- 
ing apparatus which now twists wood into every conceiv- 
able shape without weakening it in the least, the old 
danger attending the cutting against the grain ceases to 
exist ; but, artistically speaking, it is as bad fora chair or 
table to /oo% unstable as to be so. 


THE counterfeiters of French pictures, it appears 
from the Paris journals, having become aware that the 
market is overstocked with false Corots, Rousseaus and 
Duprés, have begun to turn their attention to Courbet. 
A cousin of the painter, M. Eugéne Courbet, has lately 
been busy tracking them out, and has discovered no less 
than six clever painters who are making a dishonest liv- 
ing, in whole or in part, by imitating the Communist 
painter. He was first attracted to Geneva, where his 
cousin had taken refuge, after the fall of the Commune. 
While there Courbet was oppressed by the fact that he 
could not return to France until he had paid for the 
Vendé6me column, whose overthrow he had decreed. 
He accordingly set to work with great industry, making 
use of some four or five of his pupils to push the work 
faster. Two of the cleverest of these caught so well his 
spirit and tricks of color and handling as to readily 
palm off their work for his. After his death they estab- 
lished themselves in Paris and forwarded their pictures 
to Brussels to a dealer, who charged himself with the 
task of adding Courbet’s signature and disposing of 
them. Four other falsifiers, not so dangerous as they 
and not so clever, havesince turned up. These all keep 
themselves on the safe side of the law by not signing Cour- 
bet’s name to their works, and the dealers who do sign 
it are out of France. The innocent amateur, however, 
vho buys of these dealers, and afterward brings his 


pictures into France, is liable to have them confiscated. 


* * 
* 


THE story may serve as a warning to those would-be 
connoisseurs of ours who really care more for the posses- 
sion of the name of an artist than his work. It is safe 
to say that more than half of the Courbets to be found in 
private picture collections in this country belong either 
to the class of pot-boilers which were dashed off by this 
conscienceless painter during his sojourn in Switzer- 
land, orto that of the more or less clever counterfeits by 
his pupils. Courbet is what is called ‘a painter’s 
painter.” His rugged, vigorous, almost brutal style 
must, even when he is at his best, be “ caviare to the 
general,” who richly deserve to be punished for pre- 
tending to like what they would not think of buying but 
for the fascination of the signature on the canvas or 
panel. That even the connoisseur may be deceived in 
judging of Courbet’s work is proved by the revelation 
that among the forgeries just detected was one of the 
paintings passed by the jury of experts and conspicu- 
ously hung at the great Paris Exposition of last year. 


* * 
* 


SUCH an exposure as this adds force to the Rev. W. 
J. Loftie’s counsel to picture buyers on another page: 
“The collector who buys on account of the name and 
not on account of the beauty of the picture”’ is told that 
he “ should go in for a collection of autographs and let 
pictures alone.” Theinexperienced investor is warned 
against buying work which has the appearance of being 
“ knocked off,” and hence, the work of the so-called Im- 
pressionists. (What would Mr. Whistler say to this ?) 
Mr. Loftie does not believe in the permanent value of 
Mr. Sargent’s work, which is “as often very bad as very 
good.” On the other hand, he does not seem to doubt 
the safety of investing in pictures by Meissonier even at 
the present preposterous prices—pictures that for the 
most part are mere costumed studio figures, without a 
spark of human interest in them. I cannot follow him 
there ; nor in his belief m the permanent value, as an in- 
vestment, of the work of Landseer, who was an admir- 
able draughtsman, but a very poor painter; nor of 
Géréme, of whom the same may be said. But on the 
general proposition—other things being equal—that, as 
an investment. “finish” is preferable to “ execution,” I 
quite agree with Mr. Loftie. Old Dutch pictures, “ highly 
finished and carefully studied,” like those by Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, De Hooghe, Ostade, Steen and Teniers 
—and he might have added Gerard Douw—he points out, 
“only fluctuate by going up.” They have stood the test 
of ages. But who can say what posterity may think of 
the French art most esteemed to day? We know that 
a host of once revered names has gone down, ranging, 
say, from David, Ingres and Vernet to Hebert, Bou- 
langer and Toulemouche. The pictures of none of these 
painters certainly lack either “ careful study” or “high 
finish.” In their day each of the painters was held in 
great esteem and his pictures brought high prices; but 
who wantsthem now? Mere careful craftsmanship, be it 
ever so scholarly, will hardly give permanent value to a 
canvas. The day will surely come when the real value of 
the mock classicism of Alma Tadema, as well as the 
soulless puppets of Meissonier, in last century costumes, 


will be soberly estimated. “Careful study” and “high 
finish” are desirable qualities no doubt; but they will 
only count with posterity, I fancy, when found to express 
the genius of apainter of zdeas. Of course Mr. Loftie 
would agree with me on this point. 

* * * 

WHEN an esteemed citizen and prominent business 
man like Mr. Patrick Farrelly, manager of the great 
American News Company, can be arrested and held to 
bail to answer the charge of disseminating immoral pub- 
lications, on allegations of such a man as Britton, it is 
surely time to amend the laws so as to take from 
such persons the power given them to oppress their 
more reputable neighbors. Mr. Farrelly is charged with 
having for sale a novel by Balzac. He might be arraigned 
with no more reason for selling the works of Shaks- 
peare. If we must have a censor of the press, let him at 
least be a gentleman, a man of cultivation, and not an ig- 
norant bigot or a narrow-minded Philistine incapable of 
distinguishing between an obscene publication and the 
writings of the greatest novelist, perhaps, who ever lived. 
Undoubtedly, there are in Balzac, as in Shakespeare, and 
in even the Bible itself, portions which might be wrenched 
from their context and used to further the officious 
aims of Britton and Comstock. But it is not in the in- 
terest of good morals that the State should allow these 
men a roving commission to pick out such portions 
and discover them to that great majority who, under or- 
dinary circumstances, having nothing to do with classic 


literature, would never know of them. 


*. * 
* 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL'’S criticisms on the art of the 
illustrator as practised in England are met by a spirited 
rejoinder by Mr. W. L. Thomas, art director of The 
London Graphic, who asks: “ Is the special artist to be 
always on the spot, on every spot on the earth’s surface, 
ready for any emergency ; or are we to send the trained 
technique artist to, say, the Scilly Islands, to make an 
elaborate drawing of the descent of the balloon, long 
after it has been packed up and sent home—truly an 
original way of conducting a daily newspaper.” There 
is little to be said in reply to this; but Mr. Thomas at- 
tacks somewhat too indiscriminately what he calls the 
“ mongrel, spotty, touchy manner” of Mr. Pennell’s own 
drawings. He says that their technique is 

‘*A kind of modern American imitation of the splendid pencil 
work of old Sam Prout, peculiarly useful in conveying rapidly an 
idea of the antique bits of Rouen, Bruges, or Antwerp ; but when 
copied and applied equally to sky, water, figures, as well as arch- 
itecture, it soon sickens, as it becomes gradually evident that the 
artist thinks nothing of his subject but everything of his ‘ style’.’’ 


*. * 
7 


SURELY Mr. Thomas should know that this “style” 
is not Mr. Pennell’s or anybody else’s imitation of “ old 
Sam Prout,” whose “ splendid pencil work’”’ I will under- 
take to say had never been seen by our American 
draughtsmen when their stylé was formed; it is based 
originally on the pen work of the Frenchman, Vierge, 
which for its suggestion of sunshine and atmosphere 
generally has never been equalled. The trouble with 
Mr. Pennell and most of his followers in the Vierge 
manner is that they apply this same technique to all sub- 
jects without discrimination. Mr. Thomas is right there, 
It would be easy to point to some recent pen-drawings in 
the American magazines concerning which it might be 
debatable whether the white of the paper is intended to 
represent snow or sunlight on the ground. The mini- 
mizing of the actual pen work in these drawings is carried 
to the verge of absurdity. 

* ~ * 

Ir Mr. Whistler does not take care he will soon be 
better known as a brawler than as an artist. The pub- 
lic have hardly forgotten his very rowdy encounter with 
Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, at the Hogarth Club, and 
now the news is telegraphed from London of his savage 
onslaught on Augustus M. Moore, editor of The 
Hawk. Mr. Moore protests that he “was quite at a 
loss to understand Mr. Whistler’s conduct, since The 
Hawk had not published anything about Mr. Whistler 
for several weeks.” Silly Mr. Moore! Probably that 
was the very reason. 

* * * 

I was about to call attention to the fact that at least a 
dozen newspapers which have passed through my hands 
lately have copied without correction the paragraph about 
a forthcoming exhibition by the “ Zag/ésh artist, Mr. 
Whistler.” In view, however, of the reputation he is get- 
ting, perhaps it would be hardly worth while to claim 
him as an American. MONTEZUMA. 
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THE GRANT MONUMENT DESIGNS. 


CERTAIN oi the designs approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Grant Monument Association have 
been exhibited during the last few days at Ortgies’s 
Gallery in Fifth Avenue. The design by Mr. J. H. 
Duncan, which has been awarded first place, is, on the 
whole, worthy of the occasion. In the present state of 
matters architectural it is perhaps inevitable that for a 
national monument one must resort to accepted master- 
pieces of the past for inspiration. Waiving the impor- 
tant question whether an American hero must needs 
be commemorated by a monument Classic in idea and 
French in expression, it may be conceded that the Pan- 
theon at Rome and the mausoleum of the First Napo- 
leon at Paris are worthy models to follow. Mr. Duncan 
has caught the large dignity of well arranged masses 
absolutely essential to such a work. So thoroughly is 
this evident in the whole of the design for the monu- 
ment, that the equestrian statue of the hero himself 
seems to be almost an after-thought, or at least a mere 
incident that might be omitted with no injury to the 
effect of the fagade. Objections might also be raised to 
the weak composition of the group on the centre of the 
pediment of the first story, and the tripods which flank 
the cornice on either side. No doubt the desire to ob- 
tain the effect of supreme stability led the architect to 
discard the dome for a pyramidal cone of stone. When 
in position this would probably be extremely heavy in 
effect—even the dome of the “Invalides” had to be 
gilded to relieve its crushing mass. A sketch of the 
portion that could be carried out with the funds in 
hand raises grave doubts of the monument being ever 
completed without much modification. National en- 
thusiasm is apt to lag, and the difficulty of re-arousing 
interest ina scheme of this sort is one that should be 
seriously considered. The unfinished Scott memorial 
that disfigures Edinburgh, is one fatally conspicuous in- 
stance of the folly shown in commencing memorials on 
a scale greater than the liberality of the public can com- 
plete before the scheme has lost its freshness. 

Mr. Clinton’s design, while lacking the severe impor- 
tance of the successful one, has yet much that is charming 
in its graceful composition and elegant ornament, and 
would be an edifice that might do honor to any site. 
Mr. John Ords’s composition is curiously infelicitous, 
the four huge apsidal domes grouping awkwardly with 
the four pyramidal roofs around the central dome. The 
design of Messrs. N. Le Brun & Sons is singularly in- 
effective in its elevation and grouping, but the interior 
arrangements are worthy of careful study. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 


IN order to make the Correspondence Department of 
The Art Amateur as valuable as possible to our readers, 
we have decided to try the experiment of answering 
every query of urgent importance as guickly as possible, 
by mail direct, instead of through the columns of the 
magazine only. For this we shall make no charge. We 
only ask that the questions may be written as clearly and 
concisely as the case allows. We have always regretted 
not being able to meet our readers oftener than once a 
month. In this regard we hope to put ourselves on the 
footing not only of a monthly but even of a dazly ad- 
viser in all that pertains to art in the home. 





NOTICE TO ART TEACHERS. 


THE ART AMATEUR will begin shortly the publication 
of a carefully considered series of papers on the art 
schools and academies of the United States and Canada, 
with acritical examination of their methods of teaching ; 
illustrated with views of classrooms (antique, modelling, 
anatomical, etc.), showing in many cases the students at 
work, and giving portraits of art directors and teachers. 
Selections for reproduction in The Art Amateur will 
be made from the best of the students’ drawings sub- 
mitted. As it is hoped to cover every school of im- 
portance, it is urgently requested that principals will lose 
no time in communicating at once with the publisher, 
with a view to having their schools or classes adequately 
represented in these articles. The opening papers, at 
least, of the series will be by Professor Ernest Knaufft, 
author of “Pen Drawing for Photo-Engraving” and of 
a series on Freehand Drawing, to begin shortly, 





ART IN BOSTON. 





THE ART MUSEUM SCHOOL’S GREAT LOSS—THE 
LATE OTTO GRUNDMANN—THE STATE SOCIETY FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF BAD PUBLIC SCULPTURE— 
KITSON’S FINE STATUE OF FARRAGUT—MISS RUG- 
GLES’ PARIS TRIUMPH—DALLIN’S RETURN TO 
BOSTON. 

THE death of Otto Griindmann, the head of the Art 
Museum School of Drawing and Painting, has given a 
shock to the art fraternity. He was known to be suf- 
fering from an affection of the eyes and from nervous 
prostration, both of which were considered results of 
his severe suffering with “la grippe” during the winter. 
But it appears from the circumstances of his death (Au- 
gust 27th) among his relatives in Germany, that he was 
the victim of a disease of the kidneys. Griindmann came 
to us in 1875, at the suggestion of Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
who was then one of the directors of the Art Museum, 
and had been deputed to select a proper superintendent 
for the school of drawing and painting which had been 
resolved upon. Millet and Griindmann had been fel- 
low-students at Antwerp. The selection was an emi- 
nently judicious one. An artist of no mean accomplish- 
ments, Griindmann was, moreover, a born teacher, 
gifted with the finest qualities of sympathy, patience, 
insight and honesty. He kept constantly before his 
pupils the higher standards and principles of art, never 
applauding the merely smart performance, or permitting 
the fashion of the hour or sensational success to dazzle 
them or divert them from serious work. He laid the 
foundations for the love and knowledge of art broad and 
deep, upon the eternal principles of beauty and purity, 
truth and dignity, as exemplified in classic art, and in 
works of the old masters. This was plainly the con- 
scientious course for an instructor of youth and the re- 
sponsible head of an institution to pursue; but he fol- 
lowed it besides from the instinctive bent of his sincere, 
loyal, reverent nature. Had his devotion to the conserv- 
ative in criticism, style and execution been mere posing, 
or been dué to stupid insensibiiity to the new forms that 
have come into vogue, the cant or the stupidity would have 
been made ridiculous by the numerous clever followers of 
the new Parisian ways among Boston artists and ama- 
teurs. But, though the attack upon him as a “ German 
professor” was promptly and publicly delivered by 
some of the returning young converts to the Paris 
modes, fired with the convert’s fanaticism; Griindmann 
never lost the sincere respect even of his opponents. 
And if he sometimes complained in private that he felt 
the tide running against him; here in Boston, he was 
conscious of the support of the best connoisseurs, who 
came to regard him as of an elder and more earnest 
school, safer “to tie to,”” and sounder to depend upon in 
the laying of the foundations of a school of art, than the 
most brilliant of the flashing meteors of the latest style. 
Plain and modest to the last degree in his personal 
manners, he was lifted to his position by the dignity of 
his devotion to noble ideals, and his utter genuineness 
and freedom from affectation. His own portrait work 
had the elevation of another time and atmosphere than 
ours, together with the most admirable technique, and 
will be an abiding testimony of his ability and char- 
acter. The accounts of the public funeral given him in 
his native city, Meissen, near Dresden, show that though 
he must have left there when a mere youth, he was not 
without honor in his own country. But from his 
shrinking abhorrence of all self-praise and display, one 
would never have been permitted to suspect that he 
had been held in such consideration. Still, he was a 
marked man in any company, and even on the street, 
whether in Boston, or London, or Paris, with his fine, 
serious face, his genuinely artistic tangle of fair hair, and 
his broad-rimmed Vandyck hat, worn with no vanity or 
affectation, but as a necessary expression of his natural 
self—the artist in every fibre of his being, single-minded, 
“pure and simple.” 

Boston has again taken the lead in American evolu- 
tion by framing and enacting a law, which has already 
been put into execution with good effect. This at- 
tempts to save our growing ambitious municipalities 
from erecting statues that are bad art and unworthy of 
their purpose. A most outrageous little granite statue 
of an Irish militia volunteer colonel (the work of a 
graveyard stonecutter, but hardly fit for a mortuary 
emblem, as its first and inevitable effect upon the ob- 
server is to make him laugh) erected in the Public 
Garden, with the support and approval of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, was what finally brought this project 





of law to realization. The new law was too late to 
prevent this absurd curio’s mounting its pedestal in 
testimony of our constant peril from the good citi- 
zens who “don’t know anything about art, but know 
what they like.” But nothing more in the nature of 
art can go up in any public place in Boston, nor upon 
any public building, without the approval and assent of 
the State Art Commission created by this act. My let- 
ters have often, and for a long time, pleaded for such a 
commission, and not only in these columns but else- 
where have I argued its imperative necessity. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has hit upon a happier contrivance for preventing 
bad art, and at the same time satisfying the popular 
mind with the surrender of its prerogative to have 
“what it likes,” than any that has occurred heretofore 
to the most strenuous advocates, among artists, of an Art 
Commission. All previous plans have been open to the 
objection—a very valid one, as candid artists will agree- 

that the artists of an art commission would be likely to 
consider the artistic end more than the public motive, 
would be “cliquey,” if not hopelessly quarrelsome, and 
would not be in touch with the plain people. And yet 
the judgment of artists is what is necessary to prevent 
poor art discrediting us. Now, how does the new 
law meet all this? By providing a continuing commis- 
sion composed ex-officio of the most acceptable digni- 
taries, the Mayor, the Librarian of the Public Library, 
the President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the President of the Society of 
Architects, and permitting them to call in the aid of a 
committee of artistic experts, artists or other, in making 
up their opinion. In practice, it was found in the 
one case thus far passed upon by the Art Commission, 
that the respectable and intelligent gentlemen compos- 
ing the Commission preferred to rely upon the experts, 
though they agreed at once among themselves in favor of 
the statue whose model was under consideration. Soa 
committee of three experts, headed by the curator of 
classic statuary at the Art Museum, was appointed to 
visit the sculptor’s studio, when after certain suggestions 
had been offered by the committee and accepted by the 
sculptor, and the trifling changes carried out in the clay, 
the statue was officially approved by the unanimous vote 
of the Art Commission. 
bound to be satisfied, artists and lay public, the con- 


Now, then, everybody is 


noisseurs and the multitude, for have not all had, rep- 
resentatively, a hand in the choosing of the model? It 
is an immense relief to possess such a guarantee and 
safeguard, and it is difficult to see how it can ever fail 
to work well. ‘The general good taste, culture and pub- 
lic spirit of such an ex-officio board can be depended 
on from year to year, no matter who may be the par- 
ticular incumbents of the dignified offices designated, 
and the auxiliary special committee of artists or other 
experts called in to advise them, will assure the Com- 
mission the benefit of good professional judgments, 
while either element will act as check and balance upon 
the other. 

It is the municipal statue of Farragut which has been 
passed upon by the Art Commission as above narrated. 
The contract was awarded last winter, after the usual 
smart struggle, to Henry H. Kitson; but the defeated 
competitors managed somehow to have the contract de- 
layed until the Art Commission bill had been drawn, 
passed and become a law. But this commission, so far 
from putting a defeat upon Kitson, has crowned him 
with its unique honor. The model is a very striking and 
vivacious, yet dignified and imposing, study of the Ad- 
miral. He stands with one foot advanced, and with the 
traditional wave in his front coat-skirt. An animated, 
slight turning of his head, a sharp compressing of his 
lips and an eagle glance of his eye, give the whole great 
force and lifelikeness, and from every point of view this 
quiet dramatic intensity is felt the same, There is 
more life even in the back of this model than in most 
heroic statues, and, I am inclined to believe, more of 
Farragut in it than even in the rather well talked-up 
Farragut of St. Gaudens. For the likeness is excellent, 
and the artist has had the benefit of the descriptions of 
personal friends of the Admiral, whose nervous little 
figure was familiar on our streets, and has skilfully 
managed to convey the truth without loss of dignity or 
the heroic size. 

In Mr. Kitson’s studio just now are the plaster casts 
of those remarkable bronzes which won “ mention hon- 
orable” at the last Salon for his precocious Boston 
pupil, Miss Theo Ruggles, who is also to be seen there 
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herself now and then, at work upon some sketch or 
study. It is almost impossible to credit that this child— 
in appearance—has carried off the highest honors ever 
awarded to an American sculptor in Paris. But a cas- 
ual conversation on art topics with her carries con- 
viction that the quaint little head, with its dark locks 
descending in short curls upon the broad, heavy forehead 
and by the sides of her narrow face, as ina Reynolds port- 
rait of a lady of the eighteenth century, contains all the 
illumination and insight necessary for such achievement. 
The life in these things of hers is their surprising and 
distinctive quality. They are unlike any other art in 
the waif, naked truth of the meagre little frames of ten- 
year-old boys. One is a boy curled upon the river-bank 
after his swim, the other is a boy playing his Pan-pipe 
while a rabbit listens. Both are eloquent, with all their 
simplicity, in the eloquence of reality and directness and 
the able searching for truth. Miss Ruggles has never 
had any other teaching but that of Mr. Kitson. 


product of the Far West, moulded by Boston study into 
preparation for Paris. His triumph was achieved very 
naturally in the realistic figure of a Sioux chief, modelled 
from one of Buffalo Bill’s live Indians in Paris, though 
Dallin has been familiar with the genuine Indians of the 
Utah plains from his babyhood. Mr. Dallin has 
brought an excellent dower of wits to his artistic train- 
ing in Boston and Paris, an American spirit of enter- 
prise, as well as lofty aims and aspirations. 

The painters are not yet back from the country, and 
the summer’s campaign on canvas and sketch-paper 
cannot now be estimated. When the returns are in, 
there will be a deal of work to be credited to the new 
art of amateur photography. Happily, the prescription, 
“You press the button, we do the rest,” does not yet 
produce works of art. The painter is still a necessity, 
and the true painter’s eye and soul, with everybody 
popping pictures, will gain higher appreciation than 
ever. GRETA, 





THE CHICAGO ART EXHIBITION. 





NEw YORK awarded the palm to this year’s exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists, and sent the 
pictures to us as “the best collection of American art 
ever shown in this country.” Chicago, who for eight 
years has followed the progress of our Parisian exiles as 
well as of the painters more loyal to their country, can- 
not accept the Eastern verdict. The crown belongs to 
her, as a well-known New York painter visiting the 
Inter-State Exposition the other day readily admitted. 
For, although among the four hundred and eighty-five 
exhibits in the present collection there are fifty foreign 
pictures, these cannot detract from the Americanism of 
the exhibition, the majority of them being grouped to- 
gether as a representation of the French Impressionists. 
Of the two hundred and sixteen names in the catalogue 
one hundred and eighty-eight are of Americans. Chicago 
artists send fifty-two pictures, a large increase over pre- 
vious years, due not to a lowering of the high standard, 
but to the better quality of the local work. Two prizes 
of five hundred dollars each have been offered by Mr. 
Potter Palmer and Mr. James H. Dole, for the best 
landscape or marine and the best figure subject. 

A collection various in its phases, representing a wide 
range of artistic thought and method, is chiefly remark- 
able for the proof it offers that American painters are 
leaving the French nest afid spreading their wings for a 
brave flight. Our painters are beginning to interpret 
where formerly they were content to portray. The 
familiar reproach of barrenness of imagination in Ameri- 
can art is losing its pertinence. Few persons are callous 
enough to study the group of seventeen landscapes by 
Charles H. Davis, without feeling the wide repose and 
serenity, the mystery and majesty of Nature. This art- 
ist has the instinct so to concentrate her elements, so to 
choose and discard, as to give us the very spirit of green 
groves and spacious meadows, unmarred by the discords 
of reality. He loves peace and avoids violence. Not 
for him are the terrors of storm and darkness, the 
ardors of tropic color, the passions and ecstasies of the 
fierce old earth in her bold encounters with day and 
night. Rather her moods of gentleness and holy calm, 
her sweet repose under soft sunlight, her quiet gladness 
after rain, her tender farewells to the sun, her prayerful 
hush under the whispering moon. We know not from 
what mysterious hills, clothed with soft blues and pur- 
ples in the twilight, his “ Brook” comes eddying down- 
ward through the wide green meadows; but we know 


Mr. C. E. Dallin, who is also back in Boston, is a ° 


that in the depths of this spacious picture is a land of 
dreams, and that this tiny stream, widening into a river, 
will carry the light of it to the sea. 

And the lyrics that Harrison wins from ocean and 
river are no less beautiful and spontaneous. Only 
once in the five pictures he sends us, does the freshness 
of his inspiration flag in the least. One “ Landscape,” 
which shows a still river shadowed by trees and reflect- 
ing the soft moonlight, is marvellous for its interpreta- 
tion of the rich colors of night. Just these deep greens 
of foliage has one beheld on summer evenings, just 
these intense blues and purples and reds has one seen 
curving under the silver crests of moonlit waves. But 
few painters have so charged their memories with this 
rich message as to be able to deliver it when the witch- 
ing hour is past. Not less beautiful is a swiftly-painted 
“Marine” done on the radiant coast of Algiers, a bold, 
brilliant, joyous sketch, wholly fresh and true. Anoth- 
er pure lyric is a little daylight river scene, all silver and 
silvery green. 

A finer marine than Edward Moran has sent us for 
many years is his superb dramatic view of a flock of 
sea-gulls plunging through white foam, dipping their 
wings in the wild waters, and listening to the “ Melodies 
of the Sea,” far away from the peopled land. Tryon 
also has been studying the sea to good purpose, espe- 
cially in a canvas which shows little boats drying their 
white sails after a swift storm. Emile Carlson's sea is 
Venetian, and the deep blue mists of dawn envelope the 
great red sails and the spacious waters, pierced only by 
one golden streak of conquering sunlight. One may 
find among these studies of nature many good things 
which are already known in New York. J. Alden Weir 
has an afternoon scene of quite exceptional charm and in- 
tensity of color ; and a large stern study of “ October,” by 
J. H. Twachtman, has a certain sombre strength. Henry 
S. Bisbing sends several fine out-door studies of animals, 
though nothing so exceptional as his enormous “ In the 
Fields” of last year. Charles Sprague Pearce’s “‘ Even: 
ing,” which shows sheep and a shepherd in cold misty 
moonlight, is a restful theme in grays. 

Two landscapes by Cazin are in his happiest vein. 
One of them, a moonlight view of his own house by the 
ocean, reveals through its soft pinkish grays a wonder- 
ful clear spaciousness of seaand sky. The other, “‘ The 
Windmill,” is a characteristic stretch of broken country, 
with a windmill at the crest of a ridge; and both are 
executed with all that poetic tenderness of color and 
mastery of values of which this painter has the secret. 
Lerolle is here also in lovely dreamy grays, that clothe 
his idyllic figures with the grace and soft sweetness of 
starry nights. And Montenard, with his splendid brill- 
iancy of color, the intense blue waters of ‘‘ The Medi- 
terranean” contrasted with the glowing whiteness of hot 
sands. And so, with one more step toward the ardors 
of Nature’s pageantry of color, we reach the impression- 
ists themselves. 

What shall one say of them? That they are Nature 
in dress parade, Nature sumptuously clad in gleaming 
silken gauzes, resplendent in jewels more dazzling than 
the stars. She spreads her iridescent robe like wings 
to sparkle in the sunshine, and lo! the light streams 
through, and the flowers and grasses beneath her danc- 
ing feet shine more joyously than before. Not sober, 
sombre Nature, with her burden of tragic secrets, not 
placid, restful Nature, nor Nature terrific and implacable 
do we find in the work of Monet, Pessarro, Sisley and 
the rest; but Nature exultant, ecstatic, half mad with 
joy, looking at the universe through prismatic eyes, 
dreaming herself incapable of sorrow. At their best we 
have indeed pictures from these men; pictures lovely, 
harmonious, ideally true. When they fail, their failure 
is more disastrous than it would be if they had at- 
tempted less. Two or three of these canvases even the 
most ardent enthusiast would pronounce mere blotches 
of ill-assorted color. . 

If I have left our countrymen’s study of figures for 
the close of this notice, it is not because this is the least 
important phase of this exhibition, but rather the re- 
verse. Nowhere do we find progress so remarkable, 
nowhere such hopeful promise for the future. Com- 
paratively few of these pictures have been shown in New 
York. Most of them have come from Paris—from the 
two Salons and the Universal Exposition—or they are 
recently completed works of Eastern men. We have a 
little nude “‘ Orpheus” from Brush; a girl in “ A City 
Park” from Chase; a girlin black reading a letter—a 
beautifully executed bit—from Dannat ; also an admira- 
ble study of fruit; a lovely little open-air nude and a 


fair Greek figure on a marble garden-sett from Will H. 
Low; two giddily-colored allegories from H. Sid- 
dons Mowbray ; dainty girls in water-colors from Percy 
and Leon Moran—all these and other pictures being 
characteristic but not exceptional examples of the re- 
spective painters. More unusual are some of the por- 
traits. Mary K. Trotter sends a shadowy figure of a 
‘Boy with a Racket,” suggestive in feeling and admira- 
ble in its gradations of sombre color; also a “ Lamp- 
light” study, which is more than a tour de force, being 
most charming in feeling. Julian Story’s portrait of his 
father in scarlet Oxford gown is a vigorous expres- 
sion of virile character, appropriately set in shading and 
contrasting reds. From Eleanor Norcross come singu- 
larly frank and dramatic portraits of young girls, 
wrought in color schemes daringly yet knowingly mo- 
notonous. Mrs, Sewell’s portrait of “ Mother and Son,” 
like her classic composition “ Pleasures of the Past,” is 
a trifle rigid in feeling and style; though both pictures 
have qualities of sentiment and color. Tarbell’s “ Girl 
with Violin” is a dainty bit, and his “ Three Sisters” is 
a rare delight, with its brilliancy of sunlight on face and 
drapery and foliage. Lucy S. Conant has two exquisite 
heads of girls, with purple shadows in their dark hair. 
Blashfield has surpassed himself in his graceful “ Por- 
trait of a Lady,” so skilfully toned to green and gold. 
But of all the portraits, two by Abbott H. Thayer are 
the most sympathetic, original, and spiritual; they chal- 
lenge the world for a painter who can express so finely 
the purity and delicacy of womanhood. The majestic, 
auburn-haired woman in the golden robe has been seen 
in New York. The other is a portrait of the young girl 
whom the public has already met in “ Brother and Sis- 
ter,” achild of love and sadness, whose dewy twilight face 
looks out from soft shadows at the noisy world. 

An entire wall of the gallery is devoted to thirteen 
pictures by Gari Melchers, four of them portraits paint- 
ed last winter in Chicago and showing a strong aptitude 
in a field new to this painter. In most cases he paints 
to the life, and in one or two to the soul. His sunny 
out-of-doors scenes are charming, especially a little pas- 
tel nude. The largest of his pictures, “The Sermon,” 
which shows a dozen Dutch peasants half asleep in 
church under the droning of a country parson, has been 
exhibited in New York ; though in a place ill-adapted to 
display the masterly qualities of its technique or its 
quiet delicacy of tone. “Spring Flowers,” by Jules 
L. Stewart, is an enormous canvas, brilliant with gor- 
geous girls and more gorgeous flowers, a splendid, vigor- 
ous, superficial thing, as gay and gaudy as fashionable 
society, but without its undercurrent of despair or desire. 

Walter McEwen shows a young Dutch girl reading to 
her father on “ All Soul’s Day,” and gives to their thought 
of the dead mother a shadowy embodiment. In her ac- 
customed chair she sits, visible yet transparent, every fea- 
ture of face and drapery set forth in colors more filmy 
than a fairy’s gossamer. This tour de force is accom- 
plished without loss of grace or simplicity; it seems the 
natural fulfilment of the high poetic tenderness of the 
theme, in no sense startling or unreal, a beautiful artis- 
tic expression of the nearness of the living to the dead. 

George Hitchcock dreams also of the supernatural, 
and gives us one more interpretation of “‘ The Annuncia- 
tion.” Simply a haloed figure in a field of blowing 
lilies is his conception of the divine old theme ; and we 
do not ask for the angel and the dove, content to read 
the heavenly message in the soul of the woman immac- 
culate. Another sacred picture is a “ Holy Family,” 
by F. V. DuMond, a young painter who won a medal 
at this year’s Salon for this picture, the first he ever ex- 
hibited. His conception of the world-old theme is new, 
realistic, yet singularly religious. He shows a bare in- 
terior, with a carpenter’s bench half hidden in the pur- 
ple shadows. Under the small bright window Mary 
and Joseph are seated at table, their hands clasped and 
their heads bowed over the loaf of bread and the bowl 
of broth. Opposite stands the boy Christ blessing 
their frugal meal. The painter has concentrated the 
divinity of his theme in the three faces, which are beau- 
tifully reverent and exalted, the face of the divine youth 
especially being a lovely expression of that wonderful, 
inscrutable, immaculate soul. 

In sculpture, besides Mr. MacMonnies” swift little 
“ Diana,” there is only one exhibit. St. Gaudens’s beau- 
tiful bas-relief of Bastien-Lepage, which all Paris ad- 
mired years ago and loves to this day. The collection 
of water-colors shows many interesting and admirable 
features; but the oils have already delayed us too long. 

CuHIcaGo, September 10, 1890, H,. H. MONROE, 
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_>)etHovcH, in the opin- 
ion of many, Bastien- 
Lepage, Roll, the younger 
Dupré and Lerolle are close 
competitors, Jules Breton is 
still generally held to be, af- 
ter J. F. Millet, the foremost 
painter of French peasant life. His place 
is, at any rate, a marked one among the 
founders of the modern “ open air” school 
of figure painting. In any historical re- 
view of the art of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury he must be reckoned among the 
first to paint the 
figure in land- 
scape, giving as 
great impor- 
tance to the fig- 
ure as did theold 
masters, but at- 
tempting to re- 
alize the land- 
scape in which 
it is placed as 
much as the fig- 
ure itself; not 
\ painting the 
landscape as a 
subordinate 
background or to introduce a 
wilful studio effect, but frankly, 
for its own sake, as a landscapist 
might. If he does not succeed in 
surrounding his figures, as some 
of the younger French artists 
have done, with the out-of-doors 
atmosphere and light, at least he 
makes a long stride in that direc- 
tion; and if he does not equal 
Millet either in keenness of ob- 
servation or in poetic sensibility, 
he must be said to have ap- 
proached him more or less 
closely. 

Jules Adolphe Breton was a 
pupil of Michael Martin Drdl- 
ling, himself a pupil of David 
and of his father, Martin Drél- 
ling, a German, who had formed 
his style upon the old Dutch 
masters and on Greuze. He 
therefore combined in himself 
the opposing tendencies of classi- 
cism and naturalism; but while 
this rendered him more liberal, 
he inclined rather to the correct 
drawing and mannered compo- 
sition of David, being best known 
by his decorative works, of which 
a ceiling in the Louvre is considered thc finest. In his 
studio Breton met with Chaplin, the idyllic figure painter, 
and Henner, now well known as a colorist. 

He is the son of a mayor of Courriéres, in Brittany, 
where he was born in 1827. The family were in easy 
circumstances, and on the early death of the father were 
taken in charge by his brother, who also became mayor 
of the town. Jules is the eldest of three sons, of 
whom the youngest, Emile, also became an artist. The 
second, Louis, had an inclination toward art, but the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1848, which deprived the 
family of some of their means, drove him into business. 
He bought back a brewery which had formerly belonged 
to them, and in course of time retrieved the family 
fortunes. There was-no teacher of drawing in Cour- 








riéres, but at ten years of age young Jules was sent to 
a religious school at St. Omer, where he received his 
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first lessons in art and showed his talent by caricatur- 
ing his reverend teacher, which caused him to be re- 
moved to Douai. At the end of his college course he 
made his way to Ghent, and studied for awhile with a 
friend of his father’s, Felix Devigne, whose daughter, 
then but six years old, he afterward married. At Dril- 
ling’s studio, where he next turned up, although he had 
the companionship of young men of genius like those 
already mentioned (to whom Baudry should be added), 
he progressed slowly. His first picture was suggested 
hy the revolution which had cost his family so dear, and 
was entitled ‘“ Misery and Despair.” It was full of the 
influence of his master and attracted little notice. 

He soon, however, struck out new paths for himself, 
and was claimed both by classicists and romanticists. 
His “ Gleaners” (1855) was noted for the grand air 
which he managed to give to his peasants, for its strong 





modelling and the absence of that stiff outline with 
which he began. From this time forward he painted, 
by preference, scenes of peasant life, marked by a more 
or less dreamy poetic sentiment. He never rose to the 
more masculine poetry of Millet, but displayed an un- 
affected sense of beauty in his “ First Communion,”’ his 
“Planting a Cemetery” (1857), and the “Blessing of 
the Grain,” of the same year, The painting of sunshine 
in the last-named picture drew attention to him as a 
man of more than ordinary talent. Every figure in it, 
peasant and curé, are portraits out of his native village. 
The ceremony is one that he must often have witnessed 
asa youth. The Brittany peasants in their picturesque 
costumes, the peasant girls in their white caps, crowd 


-around the priest, who, in full-canonicals,-bestows -his 


blessing on the standing wheat. This was followed by 
“ The Recall of the Gleaners” (1859), the next important 


. 
and rest. 





picture to which was “ Evening” (1861), which is now 
in the Luxembourg Gallery. A peasant girl lost in 
reverie sits with her head in her hand, while her com- 
panions, at a little distance, form a ring and dance, 
The time is sunset. Of the same year is “ The Weed 
Gatherers,” also a sunset scene. In a flat field six 
women are weeding a row, their faces turned from the 
One of 
them raises herself in a grandiose posture to take breath 
The contrast of brilliant sky and land, al- 


ready dark with lengthening shadows, is very effective. 
Sb > P 


red sinking globe and toward the spectators, 


“The Gleaner” (1877) is also a noted picture, repro- 
duced as an etching, and more artistically as a Braun 
photograph. It shows a tall, strong-limbed peasant 
woman returning from the fields with the sheaf of wheat 
which she has gleaned, on her shoulder, The work 
evidently is the result of a genuine inspiration direct 
At the foot of the 
picture is a charming quatrain 


from nature. 


by the artist himseif, which we 
will not spoil by translating. 
This reminds me to say that 
Breton is a poet as well as painter, 
His poems, “‘ Jeanne” and “ Les 
Champs de la Mer” have even 
been “‘ crowned” by the French 
Academy. The “Consecration 
of the Church of Oignies” and 
“The Haymakers” followed in 
1862; “ The Vintage at Chateau 
Lagrange” and “The Turkey 
Keeper” in 1864. In 1865 came 
“The End of the Day,” “ Blue 
Monday,” and another “ Recall 
of the Gleaners.” “ A Spring 
Near the Sea” and “Harvest 
Time” were exhibited in 1867; 
“Women Gathering Potatoes” 
(see illustration) and “ Helio- 
trope” in 1868, The “ Plenary 
Indulgence in Brittany,” a can- 
vas crowded with figures, the 
last of which are lost to sight in 
the distance, was shown at the 
Salon of 1869. 
piece, the celebrated “ First Com- 


Its companion 


munion,” a village street filled 
with white-robed little girls, who 
form in procession with lighted 
tapers under the blossoming ap- 
ple-trees, has won fame, like Mil- 
let’s “ Angelus,” through the 
price paid for it by an American 
art-lover, though it brought but 
one-tenth what the latter picture 
did. This “ First Communion” 
was painted in 1884, and was pre- 
ceded by “ Breton Washerwom- 
en” and “Woman Spinning” 
(1870); “Girl Tending Cows” 


PORTRAIT STUDY BY JULES BRETON, and “The Fountain” (1872); 


“ The Cliff” and “ When the Cat's 

away the Mice will Play” (1874) ; 
“La Saint Jean” (1875), illustrated on the next page ; 
“Village Girl” (1879); “ Evening” (1880); ‘“ Woman 
of Artois” (1881); “Evening at Finisterre’” (1882) ; 
“ Morning” (1883). “ The Last Ray” and the “ Lark’s 
Song” came next in 1885. The “Last Ray” (which 
was exhibited for awhile at Knoedler’s Gallery in Fifth 
Avenue before it was sent to its destination in the West) 
shows a farmyard, its familiar sheds and other contents 
gilded over by the setting sun, The laborers are com- 
ing in from the field, a child runs out to meet its father 
and mother, and the old grandfather totters. after. 
“ The Luncheon” and “ Breton Woman” (1886) ; “ Across 
the Fields” and “ Work Ended” (1887) may serve to 
complete a partial list, which will give the reader a gen- 
eral view of Breton’s work, and which we will add to 
or revert to, in the course of this article, as occasion 


may require. ROGER. RIORDAN. 
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XVII.—FURTHER ADVICE AS TO HOW TO BECOME 

AN ILLUSTRATOR. 

_ My mail nowadays 
brings fewer letters 
Cy than formerly with 
questions of element- 
ary purport, such as 
“What kind of a pen 
do you recommend for 
2) this or that drawing?” 


“How large should a 
+ drawing be made to be 





engraved in a news- 
paper?” These have 
given place to such 





questions as: “How 

can I obtain a position , 
as an_ illustrator?” 

“What practice do you 


advise to fit a person 
to become an illustra- 
tor of children’s stories—of short poems for a humorous 
journal—and whatnot ?” Now in the May (1890) num- 
ber of The Art Amateur, I gave some hints as to the way 
to approach a newspaper or periodical. I should like 
to supplement that with some advice as to requisite 
practice preliminary to becoming an illustrator. 

I would advise the developing of two faculties : first, 
of drawing the commonplace scenes about you; second, 
that of composing original pictures from the imagina- 
tion. I fancy eighty artists out of a hundred would value 
the former far above the latter. It is a higher kind of 
art to be able to portray faithfully life around you, simply 
because there is less limitation to it. The possibility of 
carrying your work toa very close resemblance to nature 
is much greater than where you are illustrating scenes 
which mortal eye has never beheld—depicting charac- 
ters which are the children of some fiction-writer’s imag- 
ination. In previous papers I have spoken of the prac- 
tice necessary for the preparation for such work ; ad- 
vised having a sketch-book always ready ; drawing street 
scenes; studying the interiors of your own homes, and the 
buildings seen from your own door-yard. Paper No. VI. 
was particularly rich in illustrations, the counterparts of 
which could be easily found in almost anyhome. Sketch 
the children of the household, as in the drawings by 
Edith Scannell and Mars. Many households possess 
statuettes, which could be treated in the manner of the 
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drawing by Henrietta Montalba, or that of D. Requier. 
Street scenes, like “‘ Taking a Constitutional,” are familiar 
enough ; anda bootblack at the corner of any city street 
might serve as the subject for a similar illustration to 
“ At Ludgate Hill;” an interior of a dining-room or par- 
lor could be treated in the manner of the Jacquemart 
drawing, and so on through nearly every paper of this 
series. 

But now as to the second ability which it is well to 
possess—-that of making up pictures. It is true that to- 
day this is not so essential to the illustrator as hereto- 
fore. Men like Gustave Doré, Gavarni and “Cham,” or 
Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and John Leech, at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, put forth humorous drawings 
made up entirely from the imagination, which were re- 
markable because of the story told or the point made 
by the picture. But George Du Maurier, successor to 
Leech on “ Punch,” broke away from the old style, and 
his humorous pictures show nothing of the distortion of 
the caricature, being nothing more than genre pictures 
of English high life. This has influenced the humorous 
illustrators throughout the civilized world, and while the 
caricaturist is still alive and vigorously propagating his 
art, yet in order to illustrate a humorous paper it is no 
longer necessary to caricature. And the ability to make 
up your pictures entirely from the imagination is not so 
requisite as in days gone by. Still, it is a matter of sig- 
nificance that so many of our best modern illustrators are 
men who at the beginning of their careers usually made 
up their pictures without the aid of models. I have no 
patience with the writers and speakers—too often clergy- 
men— who place Doré in the “ seventh heaven” of mod- 
ern artists. I once heard a clergyman-art-lecturer 
declare that to his mind Doré’s painting (I believe he 
had never seen the painting, but only the engraving from 
the same), “ Christ’s Leaving the Pratorium” was the 
greatest religious picture of modern times. Ifthere ever 
was a great draughtsman who was capable of the most 
abominably bad drawing, the most atrocious misrepre- 
sentation of nature’s forms, the furthest departure from 
her proportions—Gustave Doré wasthat man. And the 
fact that he prided himself on never having used the 
model does not increase an artist’s admiration of his 
ability. Yet it is a question if among the princes of il- 
lustrators one can -place a dozen names ahead of that of 
Doré. And it is doubtful whether one would be will- 
ing to substitute for the wonderfully vivacious ‘“‘ made 
up” characters with which he peopled his compositions, 
mere studies from life, which in most cases would be apt 
to be tamer and far less expressive. Making proper 


allowance for the kind of art that Doré’s was, it will 
always remain great of its virile kind. 

It is, perhaps, well worth noticing that Doré began as a 
caricaturist ; that much of the early work of Abbey was 
in a humorous vein built upon sketches of the improb- 
able ; that the training of F. O. C. Darley was such that 
required him to make book plates without models to 
guide him; that Walter Shirlaw, as a designer for the 
American Bank Note Company, was required also to de- 
pend almost entirely on his invention; that many of the 
slight sketches and caricatures in the back of Harper's 
periodicals ten years ago, where you perhaps notice that 
one figure has been sketched from a model, but that 
nine-tenths of the picture is from “chic,” are signed C. 
S. F. Reinhart or F. S. Church! And who can but 
notice, in turning over the leaves of the illustrated peri- 
odicals of twenty years ago, that the draughtsmen, who 
to-day confine themselves very closely to subjects with 
which they are familiar, using models for the principal 
persons, drawing scenery with which they are evidently 
familiar, in those days composed drawings which on the 
face of them show they were concocted in, say, a 
little studio at the top of some New York building, while 
they depict such subjects as the sun-burnt plateaus of 
Southern Africa, the vast ice fields of the Northern seas, 
astreet in ancient Athens, a canal in medizval Venice, a 
feudal castle on the banks of the romantic Rhine, or a 
black dungeon in the Tower of London. This early 
training has much to do, doubtless, in developing the 
“rounded ability”—if I may use so clumsy a term—in 
the illustrator. I mean it gives him facility for entering 
into the spirit of the story or poem he may be illustrat- 
ing, to give an atmosphere of sunshine to an Italian 
picture, for example, even though his design may be 
made in a New York studio ona dull wintry day; it 
widens his sympathies and allows him to feel himself be- 
fore the scene he may be imagining. It is rarely the 
case that an illustrator can confine himself to subjects 
for which he can always obtain models for the figures 
or the exact landscape for his mise-en-sctne. He is 
compelled often, with perhaps a single helmet of med- 
izval times, to compose the costume of a full accoutred 
knight, with all his paraphernalia of war ; with a photo- 
graph from a recently unearthed monument, or with a 
glance at a cast of the same in a museum, to compose 
the vast interior of the palace of a Babylonian king; an 
eagle’s feather and the stone head of an arrow make the 
“ Alpha and Omega” of his possessions of Indian relics 
upon which he composes a poetical illustration to Long- 
fellow’s poem “ Hiawatha ;”’ or a battle picture between 
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PEN DRAWING FROM HIS PAINTING, BY JULES BRETON, 
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the noble red man and some early settlers, to illustrate 
a new edition of Cooper’s novels. And although one 
may deplore the fact that so much “ chic” work is thrust 
upon our illustrators, it remains a fact that to put your- 
self in the market as a draughtsman you are compelled 
to bid for it, and to be equal to all emergencies when it 
comes to you. 

A few hints may be welcome as to how to proceed in 
order to obtain this readiness. If I were compelled to 
lay down one rule, in a few words, for such practice, I 
should say: Study the character of things in general, 
using illustrated books to assist you, together with the 
study of anatomy and the careful observation of 
nature’s forms, where you can often trace in diminutive 
things the fundamental construction of great ones. 
Thus, the snow piled up in the back yard will give you 
a tolerably good idea of the way to compose an illustra- 
tion to a story laid in the Swiss mountains, the Russian 
steppes or the frigid zone. Some persons do not seem 
to have this aptitude for studying one principle or phe- 
nomenon in order to apply it in manifold manifestations. 
In my “ Illustrating Class,” taught by correspondence, | 
recommend, among other subjects for illustrating, Long- 
fellow’s “Excelsior.” A student living in the South 
complained that the subject taxed his imagination too 
much, as he had never seen ice or snow! My reply to 
this objection might be cited here to ward off a similar 
attitude from the readers of this paper. I said, in sub- 
stance, that a good “all round” illustrator should be 
able to compose pictures from his imagination, with the 
assistance of photographs, book and magazine illustra- 
tions and written descriptions. One must not suppose 
that an illustrator of boys’ stories of adventure pene- 
trates an African jungle when he is commissioned to do 
the full-page cuts for the latest addition to the Smith's 
Sabbath-School Library, “The Boy Spy among the 
Zulus,” or that he goes to the North Pole when he illus- 
trates “ The Boy Captain in the Polar Seas!” Do you 
suppose that the artist who illustrated Jules Verne’s 
“ Around the World in Eighty Days” made the actual 
trip—a la Nellie Bly? Or that the one who illustrated 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” took his 
sketch-book under his arm and emulated the aquatic 
exploit of the late lamented and renowned “ McGinty”? 
The artist who illustrated “ A Trip to the Moon” prob- 
ably did not becomean aeronaut in order to fit himself for 
the commission ; nor did Gustave Doré descend to the 
lower regions in order that he might learn how to illus- 
trate Dante’s “ Inferno,” 

Acquaint yourself with the character of nature’s man- 
ifestations. Almost any artist of good standing can go 
to a blackboard and show you with a few lines the 
characteristic difference between a classical face and 
one of less symmetry, the constructive principles of the 
head of a negro, a German, 
an Irishman and an Italian. 
A landscape artist will show 
you, with a few flowing 
lines, the contour of the foli- 
age of an elm, a pine, an 
oak or a cedar and the 
ramifications of their trunks 
and limbs. An expert in 
animal painting can show 
you, by the mere placing of 
the limbs, head and tail up- 
on the body, the great dif- 
ferences between the formg# 
of the horse, the cow, the 
dog and the cat. Let a 
man who has studied archi- 
tecture, or even perhaps 
read on the subject a text- 
book or two, vie with one 
unfamiliar with the subject 
in endeavoring to let a few 
lines stand for a Corinthian 
column, Moorish arch, 
Gothic tracery, an Oriental 
pagoda, and you will see 
how much more econom- 
ically the man who under- 
stands the component parts 
of these features of archi- 
tecture will suggest them, how much more direct his 
work will be than that of the man who flounders 
around with his piece of chalk trying to recall, as 
he works, the forms with which he is not thoroughly 
familiar. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 








HINTS ABOUT PAINTING IN GOUACHE. 





HE casual mention in The 
Art Amateur last month 
—a propos of our direc- 
tions for treatment of her 
charming panel of Climb- 
ing Kittens—that our ac- 
complished contributor, 
Miss Helena Maguire, 
paints in gouache, has 
brought forth half a dozen 

requests that we tell a little more about this method 

of water-color painting than we have done. We do 
so with pleasure. We may begin by remarking that 
the choice of papers for gouache is much less re- 
stricted than it is for pure water-color work. To 
paint in gouache is to paint in opaque colors; the 
tone of the ground therefore is almost indifferent ; one 
can use the ordinary Whatman and other drawing- 
papers, blue or gray cartridge paper, or even brown 
wrapping paper or pasteboard. And as the tone of the 
ground does show through a little, it is the painter's part 
to adapt it to his work, to use a gray paper for a cold 
effect of sea and sky for example, a dark brown paper 

for a gloomy wood interior or rocky landscape, a 

straw board for a bright, sunny, warm afternoon effect. 

One may even work by preference on some thin silk or 

other stuff, like some of the best Japanese artists, by 

preparing it with a solution of alum and gum arabic ; 
but in this last case it is best to aid the light washes of 
gouache by an outline drawing in pen and ink. The 
silk, too, being semi-transparent, must be mounted on 
card-board or paper, unless it is wanted for use asa 
screen or other object of that nature. Vellum, parch- 
ment, ivory, marble, alabaster and wood have all been 
used by painters in gouache in place of drawing-paper. 

Objects made of these materials may all be decorated 

acceptably in gouache; but if the motive is simply artis- 

tic it is best to adhere to paper or card-board of some 
rather deep tone—gray or brown. 

For works of ordinary dimensions to be painted in the 
studio a small easel which may be placed on the table 
will be found useful. The colors flow so slowly that 
there is no danger, as in water-color, of their running 
beyond the bounds assigned them. On the other hand, 
the use of an oil painter’s easel leads one to work too 
much in impasto ; indeed, for painting small pictures the 
table easel will be found very convenient by the oil 
painter himself. It may be obtained, such as we show 
it (in the initial letter of this article) at most large artists’ 
material stores, and any carpenter or person handy with 
carpenters’ tools can make one. 

A palette for painting in gouache may comprise: reds 
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—vermilion, rose madder, brown madder, brown red ; 
blues—French ultramarine, cobalt, Prussian blue; yel- 
lows—cadmium, deep and medium, yellow ochre, raw 
Sienna and brilliant yellow ; greens—emeraude green (or 
Veronese green ; the former is said to be more lasting), 


green lake and terre verte; browns—Vandyck, burnt 
Sienna, sepia ; blacks—lamp-black and India ink ; and 
one white—Chinese white. These colors may all be ob- 
tained in tubes ready mixed, some of them with an ad- 
dition of white, for painting in gouache. But all water- 
colors may be used for the purpose by simply mixing with 
the transparent ones sufficient Chinese white to overcome 
their transparency and render them opaque. For works 
on a large scale many artists prefer colors in powder, 
which they mix themselves with liquid Chinese white. 

Chinese white for this purpose usually comes in short, 
stout little bottles. It dries rapidly if left uncorked, and 
it is a useful precaution to drop a little of a solution of 
gum arabic in it every time it is opened, a few seconds 
before beginning work. A little ox-gall—or better still, 
Crane’s water-color medium, which is not offensive to 
use, as ox-gall is—will be found useful to make the 
colors spread more evenly, and for sketching in large 
works, Prout’s brown (a permanent brown ink which 
cannot be washed out), a few crayons and a lead-pencil 
are needed. Some painters prepare two bottles of 
Chinese white ; one with an extra allowance of gum and 
water for mixtures, to be used as oil painters use their 
linseed-oil or other medium ; the other, in impasto, for 
the high lights. 

Some painters prepare their principal tints beforehand 
by mixing, in quantity, the colors of which they are com- 
posed. This is best done with a glass slab and muller. 
When a sufficient quantity of the tint has been prepared 
it is transferred to the palette with an ivory palette knife. 

An artist in gouache should have cultivated facility of 
touch in other methods before taking up this particular 
line of art. The colors dry quickly. The work must, 
therefore, progress quickly, if they are to blend naturally 
one with another. The tone of a freshly laid color 
differs greatly from that which it will have when dry ; 
hence a great difficulty in painting over any part of the 
work, to make it match with the rest. Retouching, 
then, goes somewhat at hazard, and, generally speaking, 
if a picture is not fairly successful at the start, it is better 
to begin anew than to try to make anything out of it. 
One may, nevertheless, put a little order into his work 
by laying first the broad local tones mixed with Crane's 
medium to prevent their drying much paler ; one goes on 
with the broader lights laid boldly over the first tones ; 
finally the high lights are added. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the colors first laid must be quite dry before 
the next series is painted over them. 





AT the Salon of the Champ-de-Mars, where the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts lately installed itself, the gal- 
leries were hung with dark red, and as there were only 
two rows of pictures, a frieze was added. This showed, 
in escutcheons framed with gilt laurel branches, the 

names of the most cele- 

brated painters of all ages 

and countries. The large 

decorative works by Messrs. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Bes- 

nard and Galland were 

placed in the same posi- 

tions they are destined final- 

ly to occupy. Galland’s and 

Besnard’s ceilings for the 

Hétel de Ville were at- 

tached to the ceiling of the 

= gallery, and Puvis de Cha- 
= vannes’s composition, “ In- 
ter Artes et Naturam,” for 
the Museum of Rouen, was 
shown surrounded by a 





oe copy of the architectural 
= : frame which it will have 
ee “ when in place. 
ia cad eal ‘ 
a a Ir will be interesting, 


bie perhaps, for the admirers 
= of the work of Miss Bertha 
Maguire and Miss Ellen 
Welby to know that the 
Queen of Italy not long 
ago bought a collection of 
water-color pictures by 
these ladies and presented 
them to the Girls’ Professional School in Rome. Repro- 
ductions of flower pictures in water-colors by both artists 
will be a feature of The Art Amateur for 1891. Miss Hel- 
ena Maguire, whose “ Climbing Kittens” last month has 
been greatly admired, is a sister of Miss Bertha Maguire. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 








III.—THE SECOND PAINTING—THE FEATURES. 
WHEN the first painting is quite dry, which in 


fe summer or in a warm room should be next day, 
= or, at longest, the day after, the second painting 
4 may be proceeded with. 
But before describing what is usually meant by 
the second painting, let us say that one should practise from time to time painting a 


portrait in one sitting, leaving nothing to be gone over or put in when the paint is dry. 
It is useless, however, for an amateur to expect to make a good portrait that way. Few 
artists can do it, and only with certain models. But the practice gives a certain ease 
and boldness of touch, it forces one to observe principally the most important facts, 
and it sets us a pattern of unity and breadth. It, therefore, cannot be dispensed with ; 
and the best way is, after doing the first painting and before beginning the second, to 
make a study of the head in one sitting, which will show the painter what degree 
of force he can command and how his work should “ hang together.” This may fill 
the time while the first painting of the more elaborate portrait is drying. 

Before beginning the second painting, rub a little oil, or a mixture of oil, turpentine 
and siccative (the latter if you work quickly) over the picture, and wipe it with a silk 
handkerchief. If you should find the general tone decidedly too cold, a little rose 
madder and cadmium may be mixed with the oil, etc., to act as a warm glaze. This 
will, also, have the effect of lowering the picture so that you can go to work with both 
light and dark pigments, using your first day’s work as a painting in middle tint. But 
most beginners do not find glazing necessary for that purpose. They tend to the 
use of a low key, and are rather surprised to find, next day, how much higher they 
can go in the lights. The second day’s work, then, will be in a higher key, or, in 
other words, in paler tones and more opaque than the first. Smaller brushes may 
be used. 

Begin on the broader lights of cheek and forehead, observing more closely the 
slighter indications of form and the more delicate changes of tint than before, and 
making the entire surface lighter and more solid looking. This done, you will feel 
impelled to key up the shades to correspond. This you will do lightly and with a 
broken touch, or by scumbling. You will, probably, not have proceeded far before 
finding that it has become imperative to put in the finer forms about the eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth. For this you will need some small, square ox-hair brushes, with 
which you can draw quite a fine line with any thin transparent color, as Vandyck 
brown or rose madder; and also put in, with a corner of the brush, a spirited touch, 
as small as a pin’s head, if need be. As it is not to be supposed that the forms will 
have anything new for you at this 
stage of the work, the only thing 
that you will have to look out 
sharply for is the color. You 
will be likely to see that touches 
which seemed quite right in color 
the day before were really very 
far from correct. The half 
tones, now being put in, should 












shadows, using an impasto not much lighter than in the lights, and bringing all into 
It is at this time, especially, that the knowledge gained by making the 
study in one sitting is likely to be of service. Take notice that the finest work must 
be on the edges of light and shadow and near the outlines. Do not depend on 
softening and blending in these parts, but rather on nice observation of adjoining tints, 
making your work resemble small mosaic work, only that, of course, the touches will 
vary in size and direction, as do the vanishing planes that they represent. 

The hair must be gone over at this sitting in the same way as the features, keying 
up the lights and getting more light and color as well as more form into the shades. 
The background, or, at least, that part of it next the head, and the dress must be 
put in broadly; and the hands, if they are to appear in the picture, must be sketched 
in color, 

As at this painting the features get their definite form, it is well to consider them 
separately : 

The part of the eye under the eyebrow and next the nose is usually more or less in 
shade, and, if possible, the first painting should stand. The outlines of the eyelids 
should not be covered down. At this stage of the painting it is better not to distin- 
guish between pupil and iris. Regard the two as one dark spot, and get that in its 
right position. Beginners usually make laughable mistakes by painting the white of 
the eye too white. It should be painted with a little cobalt and lamp-black mixed 
with the white. The touch of light which is always to be found on the ball of the 
eye can be left for the finishing painting ; but if the eyelashes show strongly, as the 
upper ones are likely to do, they are to be drawn in with a single stroke of an ox- 
hair or sable tool. The eyebrows should be carefully made out at this painting. Im- 
mediately under and around the eyes are very delicate grayish and violet tones which 
must be carefully observed. 

With the nose, thin painting is not necessary ; still if the first outline of the under 
part of the nose is correct, it can generally be let stand. The end of the nose and the 
wing of the nostril require as careful painting as any part of the face. The meeting 
of the cartilage with the cheek-bone musi also be carefully observed. The high light 
on the nose, like that on the eye, may be left for the finishing painting. 

In the first painting, the brown outline of the mouth was allowed to stand for the 
red part of the lips, and the rest was blocked in summarily. The reds must now 
be put in with full color, rose madder, white, a little cobalt and perhaps a little Naples 
yellow on the. under lip. Great attention must be paid to the corners of the mouth 
and to the indications of the muscles connecting the upper and lower lips with the 
cheeks and chin. 

The ear is often important toa good resemblance, and should be thoroughly studied. 
Yet a conscientious student is apt to overdo it. It should always be kept a little sub- 
ordinate to the other features. The forms of the neck, jaw and temples, and the 
hair next the ear, must be studied with it. R. JARVIS. 

(To be concluded.) 


harmony. 


MINIATURE PAINTING. 





II. 


AFTER having carefully attended to all preliminaries as directed, proceed to sketch 
in your subject. If not over confident of your own powers of drawing, take pencil and 
paper and make some rough outlines until you satisfy yourself as to the best position 
in which to place your sitter. This also helps to make you conversant with the 
features you are about to portray. Then when satisfied with the arrangement of your 
model, draw in the general outlines on the ivory with a fine brush, using a light tint of 
either Indian red or burnt Sienna. Mix thoroughly with the tint a very little of the 
prepared gum water. To insure the gum water mixing well with the colors, it is well 
to place just a drop of it at first on the palette, using a clean brush; then dip the end 
of the cake of color in clean water, and rub it well into the gum water, so that it shall 
become incorporated with the latter. The same course must be pursued with all the 
colors, but great care must be 
exercised not te use the gum 
water too freely, for reasons be- 
fore stated ; experience is the 
safest guide in such matters. If 
you wish to efface or correct 
your lines the color will easily 
come off with the application of 
water and a clean brush. Al- 





unite them ; just as in drawing, 
when the proportions are marked 
out, the contour should fit them. 
But often, as you will remem- 
ber, the proportions were wrong, 
and, consequently, the outline 
could not come right until they 
were made right; so, now, in 
painting, the relations of tones 
in the first day’s work are pretty 
sure not to be exact. You do 
not find it out until you try to 
match all the intermediate tones 
and bring them together. When L 
you get into a decided snarl in 

this way, you must determine 

what part of the painting is to 

stand, and then alter the rest to 

correspond with it. Nine times out of ten, you will decide to alter the shadows and 
reflections, because you will begin to see that they are darker than need be, and also 
that the sort of transparency which is due to thin painting and glazing, and which is 
so much admired by most people and was perhaps by yourself the day before, is not, 
in reality, at all like nature. You will, therefore, go to work more boldly in the 
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FAN MOUNT. 


MARION REID. 


THE FULL-SIZE WORKING DRAWING (14x24) TO BE GIVEN IN THE ART AMATEUR LATER, 


ways allow the surface to dry 
before repainting. Make your 
drawing as correct as possible, 
and after putting in the general 
outlines proceed to details. It 
may be well to mention that the 
head should be placed somewhat 
high in the picture. Amateurs 
are very apt to err in this re- 
spect, and do not find out their 
mistake until it is too late to 
remedy it. For painting the 
flesh different methods are em- 
ployed in miniature painting, just 
as in larger work. Some artists 
commence in monochrome until 
the drawing and proper relations 
of light and shade are obtained, 
afterward glazing in the flesh tones upon this foundation ; it is, perhaps, easier to pre- 
serve a likeness by this method, but there is some risk of a sacrifice of transparency 
and richness of coloring, therefore I think it preferable to work in color from the very 
beginning. For the darkest shadows, which should be warm in tone, use raw umber 
with a touch of Indian red in it ; do not be afraid to put the shadows in boldly, for as in 
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the first instance your ground is all light they will appear 
much darker than they really are, so there is not much 
fear that you will make them too strong. Black in these 
shadows with a certain amount of squareness and de- 
cision, paying great attention to their form, for by this 
means you secure the individual character of the fea- 
tures; lay the color in as much like a wash as possible, 
at first, as it is not necessary to trouble yourself about 
technique in the beginning. If instead of trying to imi- 
tate any particular style of hatching or stippling, you will 
make it your constant aim to improve the modelling 
of the features, finish will come of itself, as every stroke 
of the brush will then tell in the right direction. For 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING: 


very clear complexions, warm sepia is, perhaps, a good 
substitute for raw umber and Indian red. The mark- 
ings of the features, such as the nostrils, that part of the 
face under the eyebrows, and between the lips, and the 
inner part of the ear, will require a somewhat richer tint. 
This may be obtained by adding a little madder car- 
mine to the raw umber and Indian red, for a dark face, 
while sepia, burnt Sienna and rose madder will make a 
better combination for these points in a fair face. In 
the finishing, however, a little brown madder will be 
needed in either case. We must next turn our attention 
to the half tones, which always take a cooler hue than 
the deep shadows, and imperceptibly blend them with 


Yat 


the highest lights. The half shadows then should par- 
take of a pearly gray. This may be made by mixing 
with cobalt a touch of vermilion. In working up these 
tones a little blue black is sometimes very useful. It is 
better not to use it in the first instance, but rather to 
unite the half tones with the deep shadow. For the 
general local tones of the flesh in the lightest parts, scar- 
let vermilion much diluted and pale lemon yellow broken 
into it in the strong lights will be found very luminious 
in effect for a fair skin, with a little rose madder or mad- 
der carmine for the cheeks, taking as a guide the com- 
plexion to be delineated. For a dark face the local 
coloring must be modified with yellow ochre or raw 








ture; it always has a dead and flat appearance. Black 
can be made of any shade required by mixing together 
strong shades of red, blue and yellow. The white. of 
the eye must be tinted with a delicate bluish shade for 
young girls and children; for older persons the tone 
is yellower; cobalt modified with yellow ochre gives 
the necessary tints. For the inner corners of the 
eyes a little touch of vermilion is needed. For the 
upper lip, which from its position is always more in 
shadow than the lower part of the mouth, use Indian 
red and madder carmine; if too bright, add raw umber 
and a touch of blue in the lighter parts. For the lower 
lip take vermilion and rose madder. For the sake of 
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“THE SEASONS.” AFTER BOUCHER. 


(THE SET TO BE COMPLETED NEXT MONTH.) 


Sienna, according to circumstances. Ultramarine ash 
gives a lovely tone for the veining of the temples 
and hands, and also helps to blend the high lights with 
the half tones, where the transition from bright to cool 
tints should be most delicate. For blue eyes, ultra- 
marine ash will give the required color. For gray eyes, 
add a suspicion of Indian red. For dark brown or 
hazel eyes, a variety of shades can be produced with 
raw Sienna, or burnt Sienna and black. If much 
in shadow, Vandyck brown alone is a good color. For 
the pupil of the eye, make a rich black by combining 
such colors as indigo, brown madder and_ burnt Sienna. 
Never use a cake of black to represent black in a pic- 
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““ SPRING.” 


continuity, I have carried my instructions for painting 
the face further than advisable before blocking in the 
hair, which may be done as soon as the broad shadows 
and first markings of the features are put in. It is im- 
possible to give an exact formula for painting hair, on 
account of the endless variety of tints in nature; but as 
a general rule, it may be set forth that the lights on 
black or very dark brown hair partake of a blue gray 
shade, while for deep shadows in dark hair, which 
should be warm in tone, Vandyck brown will be found 
useful. The shadows can be intensified by adding in- 
digo and madder carmine, which produce the effect of 
a rich black. Flaxen hair takes a cool silvery tint on 
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SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION FOR A HALL CHAIR. i! 
(The Shell and Sea Weed Carved Panel to be given full size.) 





PLATE 871.—W0O0OD CARVING: RENAISSANCE STYLE.—FIRST OF A SET OF SIX CHAIR BA 


(The companion designs will follow, in The Art Amateur, each month until complete 
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SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION FOR A HALL CHAIR. 
(The Carved Ivy Decorat 
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SIX CHAIR BACKS. By C. M. Jenckes 
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PLATE 872.—DESIGNS FOR CHURCH DECORATION (ONE-SIXTH ACTUAL SIZE). By S- 
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the highest lights. The shadows should be a little 





greenish, such a tone as can be produced by mixing 
It may be a help to remember 


cobalt with raw umber. 
that the actual local color, whatever it may be, is repre- 
sented by the general mass between the high lights and 
the half shadows, and here the exact coloring of nature 
should be followed as closely as possible. The half 
shadows alternate between warm and cool tones, accord- 
ing to the reflections thrown on them from the light 
or dark masses, and must be carefully studied. In the 
first instance, however, block in the light and shade as 
broadly as possible. 
the dress as may be visible, must next be attended to, 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING: 


so that the whole surface of the picture shall be covered 
before proceeding further. In this way a just balance 
can be preserved, which would be lost if any one part 
of the work were carried much in advance of the rest. 
Having brought your painting so far, examine it care- 
fully with a view to any necessary corrections. At this 
stage it should not present a smooth and even surface; 
this must be afterward attained by means of the delicate 
stippling necessary for blending and incorporating the 
tints one with another; it should, however, now be 
forcible in effect and characterized by individual ex- 
pression and a likeness to the sitter. This is the time, 
if there be any inequality in the darker parts, to set 


The background, and as much of 


_THE ART AMATEUR. 


things right by a careful application of the steel eraser, 
afterward restoring the texture by careful filling in. 
High lights can be regained in the same manner, if 
unfortunately lost, but a moderately moist brush must 
afterward be passed lightly over the surface, to remove 
the glazed appearance that ensues on scraping. All 
that remains now to be done is to bring the work as 
near perfection as possible; refer continually to the 
model, and with a small brush and almost inappreciable 
amount of color soften and blend the tints together, cor- 
recting tones that are too warm with cool ones, and 
vice versa. With the aid of the magnifying glass, touch 
up and strengthen the eyes, eyebrows, nostrils and lips. 





, 


“THE SEASONS.” AFTER BOUCHER. 


(THE SET TO BE COMPLETED NEXT MONTH,) 


For the delicate greenish tints beneath the eyes, down 
the side of the nose, and above the upper lip, terre verte 
will be found excellent when laid in a sufficiently small 
quantity on the pinky tint underneath. 
white in the flesh, or you will lose the charm of tran- 
sparency ; it is, however, often necessary to apply it for 
a sparkling light in the eyes. Fill up all inequalities 
with delicate stippling, but never do so without, at the 
same time, trying thereby to improve the modelling of 
the features, for herein lies the great secret of success. 
A word as to backgrounds: let them in all cases be 
kept in their proper place—that is, entirely subservient 
to the head, which is the only object of interest. Back- 


Never use 
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grounds should be as broad, as simple and unobtrusive 
in coloring as possible; any dereliction from this rule 
will tend to weaken the picture as a whole. Draperies 
must also be carefully chosen and studied to the same 
end—namely, to concentrate all the attention on the face. 
Let it not be thought, however, that because such parts 
of a picture are merely accessories they may be care- 
lessly or slightly painted; on the contrary, great pains 
must be bestowed on them, in order to make the work 
harmonious. I have mentioned Indian yellow on my 
list, because it will be found useful in painting yellow 
draperies ; for the rest, an endless variety of colors may 


be obtained from those specified. Chinese white may 


“ SUMMER,” 


sometimes be employed for the highest lights, with 
advantage, on white or very pale draperies, also in de- 
picting white lace. Enough has now been said to give 
the student a fair start, and when once the difficulty has 
been mastered that arises from the tendency of the 
color to come off the ivory in little spots if not perfectly 
dry before being painted over a second time the rest 
will be comparatively plain sailing, as far as handling 
the materials is concerned; in addition to this, if my 
suggestions with regard to accuracy of drawing are 
conscientiously carried out, good results will surely fol- 
low, and your efforts will be crowned sooner or later 
with the success they deserve, EMMA Haywoop. 
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ETCHING on copper or steel-faced plates is not taken 
up by amateurs to the extent it would be if the process 
were more generally understood. It is usually looked 
upon as work for professionals only and beset with 
difficulties requiring much experience to overcome. 
This is not so. Any one who can draw in pen and ink 
can with practice succeed in executing etchings equal to 
his pen drawings, with the added advantage of being 
able to multiply fac-similes of his sketches for the bene- 
fit of friends. Etchings thus gleaned from a sketch 
book filled while on a tour are often valuable souvenirs, 
not only more artistic but far more interesting than 
photographs; but the true way is to etch, as one should 
draw, directly from nature. 


* * 
* 


COPYING a sketch made from nature means weaken- 
ing the original. This applies not only to drawing in 
black and white, but in every other medium. It is due 
to this fact that so many painters’ studies are better 
than their finished pictures. As they get further and 
further away from the first sketch they are overwhelmed 
by new difficulties, and a sketch finished with satisfac- 
tion is supplanted by a picture which is a failure. 


*  * 


AN excellent fixative for charcoal drawings consists 
of a solution of isinglass in spirits of wine, or of book- 
binders’ glue in warm water, The former may be used 
for pastel drawings as well. To make it, take half an 
ounce of the whitest isinglass, cut it in small shreds and 
put it to soak overnight in a pint of water; next day plunge 
the vessel in a larger one full of hot water and place on the 
fire, or near enough to keep the water hot, without boil- 
ing, for three-quarters of an hour. Stir the isinglass, 
from time to time with a clean piece of wood. When 
the isinglass is dissolved pass the solution through a 
clean piece of linen to filter it, and when cold bottle it 
for use. When needed for use pour a little into a sau- 
cer and add an equal quantity of spirits of wine. 





TAPESTRY PAINTING NOTES. 





Use of the knife is invaluable for delicate modelling 
and for obtaining high and sparkling lights. No injury 
is likely to accrue to the texture of the canvas, because, 
by reason of the body infused by the medium, the color 
can be removed without difficulty. The knife employed 
should be rounded at the end of the blade—an ordinary 
penknife nottoo sharp. Hold the knife by the blade, and 
let the edge come in contact with the canvas just where 
the blade begins to round off. Use it gently, taking off 
the color very gradually, so as to blend the high light 
properly into the lighter tones. 





HIGH LIGHTS thus obtained are far more valuable than 
if merely left, because it may be noted that the material 
being ribbed, some of the tint remains between the ribs, 
the knife coming in contact only with the raised surface. 
This gives a beautiful broken, stippled effect quite mys- 
terious to the uninitiated. It is really almost impossible 
to model a face properly without using the knife, which 
has been aptly described by an experienced artist in 
tapestry painting as his best brush. 





THE proper method for flesh is to complete the first 
painting, as far as possible, after laying in the local tint, 
putting in the complementary shadow color while this 
tint is still wet. A great deal of modelling can be done 
at this stage, and every part of the face should be 
brought forward to the same state of finish, then be left 
to dry thoroughly. It is simply disastrous to use the 
knife before the color is absolutely dry, which will scarce- 
ly be under two or three hours. When it is dry take 
out high lights and correct shadows that are too deep 
or blend those that are too sudden by means of this in- 
valuableaid, Be careful to do all that is necessary with 
the knife before proceeding to touch up and sharpen 
with color. Working in this way, charming and truly 
amazing results in the way of finish and effect are ob- 
tainable with comparatively little labor. 





For final effects in draperies, a slightly different ma- 
nipulation is necessary, especially if the texture portrayed 
be glistening, as with silk or satin. In this case sharp, 
decisive strokes with the knife are advisable. Care 
must be taken to watch the copy accurately, so that 
these sharp highest lights may be taken out exactly in 
their proper forms, Foliage and grass in foregrounds 
may be similarly treated with advantage. 





China Painting, 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 





VIII.—ROYAL WORCESTER DECORATION, 


THIS style of decoration seems, just at present, to 
have superseded every other for ornamental pieces. 
“Gouache colors,” “matt wax colors,” “imitation 
bronzes,” “ivory for Royal Worcester backgrounds,” are 
some of the names under which the colors for this style 
of painting appear on the price-lists of different dealers 
in artists’ materials. To the uninitiated this is rather 
confusing, especially to those who are beyond the reach 
of ateacher and are trying to teach themselves ; but, 
excepting of the matt wax colors, the colors mentioned 
do not differ in any respect after they are fired, 

In giving the following directions, I wish to say that 
if it be found that my methods are not the same as 
those of other persons who have already written on 
this subject, the reader must not therefore form the 
conclusion that I alone am right and all the others 
are wrong, or that I am wrong and the others are 
right. It is from results alone that one is able to judge, 
not from the methods employed, for every worker in art 
has his own way of working, and no one should insist 
upon others doing exactly as he does, if they can show 
just as good work as his, though done in another way. 
There is one thing, however, that I think every teacher 
should insist upon who desires to establish a good repu- 
tation for teaching, and to have his pupils’ work reflect 
credit upon him, and that is, that they shall use only the 
best materials. These are expensive, it is not to be de- 
nied, but note the price of a good piece of imported 
work from any of the celebrated factories. They all 
have a standard scale of prices, which no one ever thinks 
of disputing. Ifa piece of Royal Worcester or Doulton 
on which liquid gold or inferior bronzes had been used, 
or which was decorated with a coarse, common design, 
poorly painted, should be offered for sale, the price 
would have to be in accordance, for the public eye and 
taste have become so highly educated during the past 
few years that they are able to detect any difference in 
workmanship or quality of material at once. A first- 
class article demands a good price, which ought to be 
cheerfully paid, in order to encourage the production of 
the best and most artistic work; and a high standard 
should also be aimed at in amateur work. Do not be 
satisfied to produce any but the best. You may say to 
yourself, “‘ No one will ever know the difference;” but 
do not be deceived. Your friends may tell you, out of 
regard for your feelings, that your work is charming, 
but they will detect cheap materials in it just as quickly 
as they would in imported work, and in case you wished 
to sell it it would be difficult to find a buyer who would 
be willing to give a good price for it. 

The price of firing an ornamental piece is always 
higher than that of firing a simple article of table ware. 
The former takes up more room and requires very dif- 
ferent handling. If it receives too much heat it will 
glaze and the beauty of the background will be de- 
stroyed, Accordingly the firer must give it a certain 
place in the kiln, even if he has to leave out other pieces. 
If he places the article in your hands well fired do not 
reward his care and trouble by grumbling because he 
charges you a few pennies more than some one else 
would who is not trustworthy. Always be willing to 
pay the value of good work, and you will, in so doing, en- 
courage the workman to take pride in his work. 

The gouache colors, as put in the market by all the 
leading houses who deal in artists’ materials, are adapted 
to decorative work only—that is, works of art, such as 
vases, plaques and the like, and are not suitable for gen- 
eral decoration or table ware. These colors all fire at 
about the same temperature as the Lacroix tube colors, 
the darker shades requiring more heat: than the lighter 
ones, with the exception of the reds. These are apt to 
glaze at any heat, unless a thick coat is used. When 
well fired, they come from the kiln without any glaze, 
looking almost exactly like the gold bronzes before they 
are rubbed up. Either raised gold work or flat gold 
decorations should be used with these colors, in order to 
obtain the rich effect so much admired in the art pieces 
of the Royal Worcester factories. 

Griinewald & Busher, 331 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
are manufacturing a class of semi-glazed paints called 
the “ Matt Wax Colors for the Royal Worcester Style of 
Decorations,” which are ground very fine and used ex- 


actly like the gouache colors, having all the advantages 
of these latter and none of their disadvantages ; for they 
can be used on table ware, the tint not being affected by 
frequent washings nor being marred by coming in con- 
tact with knives, spoons, forks and the like, as is the 
case with the gouache colors. I do not know whether 
these matt wax colors are sold by any other firms than 
Griinewald & Busher; Frackelton, 406 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee; F. Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and the Misses Osgood, cor. Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street. If you cannot find them where you 
are in the habit of buying your materials, send directly to 
one of these firms for a price list, telling what you want, 
and you will meet with a prompt response. 

I should like to add just here that all articles decorated 
with any of these colors are very apt to become soiled 
with standing in the dust or handling; but they can be 
thoroughly cleansed by washing with a nail brush and 
any kind of whzte toilet soaps. Wipe them perfectly 
dry with a soft white cloth. 

The matt wax colors are divided into two classes, the 
lighter shades being used for tinting and the darker for 
painting flowers and the like. 

THE MATT WAX IVORY corresponds to the gouache 
ivory for Royal Worcester backgrounds. It is ground 
so much finer than this that it is not half as troublesome 
to use, and it is perfectly smooth when fired. 

WAX YELLOw is a soft cream color, very much re- 
sembling a pale tone of ivory yellow. It can be made a 
little darker by adding one third of the matt wax citrine 
yellow or orange yellow or one eighth of Lacroix silver 
yellow. 

LIGHT BLUE can be treated in the same way, with 
dark blue 7 or Lacroix’s deep blue, green pink, with 
rose pink or carmine No. 1. Do not use more than an 
eighth of the Lacroix colors, or the result will be a high 
glaze. 

JERSEY CREAM is a soft cream color, as its name in- 
dicates. It is used on the Royal Worcester wares quite 
extensively. It is much like a light tint of yellow ochre, 
and forms a charming background for raised gold 
work, 

NILE GREEN is avery pretty tint, more of a blue 
when tinted than a green, but when a heavy coat is 
used it becomes a brilliant green. Florentine green is 
very similar to it in color, The others on the list are 
rather difficult to tint with. 

CHINESE RED gives a flesh tint like capucine red. Its 
darker tones, combined with gold, are very rich. Claret 
is like ruby purple. Rose pink corresponds to carmine 
A. These are about the only colors I am familiar with 
on the matt wax list. 

From the gomache colors I would select apple green 


and yellow No. 2. They are both bright, warm colors, 


good for grounds and delicate green leaves. Green No. 
2, when used for painting, is rather crude. It needs a 
little yellow or brown mixed with it. Russian green is 
very much like green No. 7 for tinting. It is very good, 
and is similar to celadon, much used for tinting by the 
Chinese. Pompadour tints like carnation 1 and paints 
like deep red brown. Paris blue is very dark and is ex- 
actly like the blues seen in Arabian decorations. Pink 
deserves a word of praise. It can be used for grounds 
painting, mixing with greens. It answers to carmine 
No. 1 in almost all respects. Regular red, blue green 
No. 1, Browns Nos. 1 and 2, yellow browns and 
purples are all good colors. Dark yellow is more like 
silver yellow, and can be used in almost every way that 
one can conceive of, except for mixing with the purples. 
Of course it is not necessary to have all these colors, but 
a greater variety of work can be done with half a dozen 
than with one or two of them; and yet, for a trial, 
perhaps it would be better to practise with one and try 
different gold effects than to attempt too much and be- 
come discouraged at the outset. 

TO LAY AMATT WAX IVORY BACKGROUND.—Let us 
suppose an after-dinner cup and saucer is to be deco- 
rated. These paints come in dry powders. Take as 
much of the powder as would cover a nickel five-cent 
piece; put it on aclean pallette, and blend with it enough 
fat oil to mix it thoroughly. I have not found anything 
that will take the place of fat oil. Add three drops of 
lavender oil and three of balsam of copavia. Try it on 
a piece of china, and if it pats smoothly and is even, 
apply it to your cup. If it is full of little bubbles and 
seems very thin add more paint. Be sure to grind it 
smooth. If it dries quickly and cannot be made smooth, 
it needs a drop or two of copavia. Some persons prefer 
to lay thin backgrounds on with a brush instead of using 
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a pad. ANo. 2 or 4 tinting brush will answer. I have 
never seen more than one or two persons who could 
do this successfully. It requires a very deft, skilful 
touch, and if the background is not smooth and perfect 
the decoration, no matter how handsome it may be, 
will not conceal its defects, The better way is to pat 
it with a pad. The pad is made in a variety of ways. 
Cotton cloth is often used, but it should be free from 
lint, or this will get into the paint. If the pad has 
creases, each one will take off the paint every time it 
touches it, making an even surface an impossibility. If 
it is a coarse piece of cloth, it will leave the impression 
of the threads on the paint. A thick piece of silk can- 
not be made to work, either. Only a soft, fine piece of 
old cotton, bishop’s lawn or silk should be used for this 
purpose. If it is not smooth, it must be ironed. Do 
not use the ironed side. I always use a chamois-skin 
pad. It is more expensive, but is so soft and works so 
well, that in the end you will find that it is worth the 
cost. Care must be taken in selecting the skin. It 
should have a thin, smooth surface. Some skins have 
very thick, coarse spots, which render them unfit for use. 
You may have to look over a number before finding a 
really good one. The cotton with which the pad is 
filled also requires attention. The ordinary cotton bat- 
ting is very apt to be full of little hard substances, which 
will make the pad harder in some places than in others. 

If you would have a perfect pad that will do perfect 
work use a chamois skin and surgeon’s cotton, which 
can be bought at any druggist’s. For a pad for an after- 
dinner coffee-cup and saucer, cut a piece of skin about 
four inches square. Pull it well in all directions, to get 
rid of the dust and little particles that have settled in it ; 
you will be surprised to see how much will fly off. Put 
a wad of cotton about as large around as a fifty-cent 
piece in the centre of the skin, on the wrong side. Al- 
low room enough to gather the four corners together, 
and tie them with a small cord or thread. Do not put 
cotton enough in to make it hard. When a person be- 
comes expert in the use of the pad, it is better not to tie 
it; it can be held firmly in the hand and the shape al- 
tered at will to go under a handle or in the crease of a 
saucer or the like. If a numberof articles are to be 
tinted in one color, the same pad can be used, unless 
it lifts off the paint, and it will do so if the cotton be- 
comes wet. A yellow pad can be used for greens or 
light browns—a pink one for reds or browns. 

I have given these minute directions for making a pad, 
because everything done in Royal Worcester style has a 
background ; and while I do not doubt that a great 
many of my readers know more about this than I do, 
still I come in contact almost daily with students who 
exclaim: “It is so hard to tint! I have to take it off so 
many times that I am discouraged ;” and when I ques- 
tion them with regard to their pad and the manner in 
which they prepare their paint, 1 am not surprised at 
their failures. 

The design can be put on before the tint, in India-ink 
or with impression paper. Afterward all traces of it will 
fire off. Ifa lead-pencil is used, however, care should 
be taken to cover up the marks as much as possible, 
for sometimes they will deface the paint. 

If the ground is pale blue, a darker blue design can be 
used with gold and platinum, or silver with a very little 
gold mixed with it in the place of platinum. These 
form a rich and delicate combination. For pink flowers 
the blue should be removed, or it will give a purple tone. 
Green leaves or brown will go on a delicate blue. 
Pale yellow can be decorated with red, green or brown. 
A pink ground, with a set figure in claret, outlined 
with gold, and a solid gold handle with a narrow edge 
of gold clouded on both cup and saucer, is rich and 
effective. Or pink roses worked up in gold are very pretty. 

All the colors fire well on the wax ivory grounds, ex- 
cepting the reds, They are not reliable. Sometimes 
they will entirely disappear when fired. 

A bon-bon box tinted in Jersey cream or ivory, with 
a few purple violets or pansies thrown on in a careless, 
artistic manner, delicately outlined with gold, and a little 
gold clouded on between or on the edges, is very delicate 
and pretty. 

If you have but one color—Jersey cream or ivory—a 
very pretty way to decorate a cup and saucer is to draw 
delicate ferns and work them up in green and red golds, 
with a solid gold handle, or work out a simple design in 
gold. A very little deep blue green could be added, to 
have part of the design colored. Or you might have a 
fancy gold edge, with here and there a dot of blue 
enamel in a circle of gold. 


Do not use silver on the pinks ; they will turn yellow 
whenever they come in contact with it. 

If the Lacroix colors are used unmixed with the 
gouache colors, they must be fired before the gold is 
used on them. The others need only a good drying by 
heat of some kind and the gold applied, and are done in 
one firing. No matter how long a piece stands or how 
dry it may be, unless it is dried by artificial heat before 
the gold is used, when it is fired it will be apt to look 
weak, and will probably require a second coat, as well 
as another firing, and so cause double the expense. 

A vase can be made very artistic and charming to the 
eye by tinting with matt wax pale yellow, and decorating 
with yellow roses, brown bronze stems and rich green 
leaves all outlined and veined with gold. Green bronze 
handles are worked out with gold. Another good way 
to treat a vase is to tint with the same yellow and use a 
decoration of brown oak leaves worked up with gold 
and gold brown bronze handles. 

A Jersey cream ground, with large purple clematis 
and gold, with gold handles and neck, or, for a small 
tray or bon-bon dish, branches of maiden-hair fern out- 
lined with gold. Of course these are only suggestions 
thrown out, but they may prove of some assistance in 
selecting designs or combining colors. I do not think 
that work done with these colors will be satisfactory 
without the use of gold. 

My next article will be upon the use of raised gold 
work in connection with the Royal Worcester colors. 

M. B. ALLING. 


SOME ARTISTIC STYLES OF GOLD WORK. 


PLEASING effects without number may be produced 
in the decoration of china by the use of gold alone, or 
with different colored golds combined with paste work, 
enhanced also, if desired, by tints of glaze or matt colors. 

Nothing in the way of after-dinner cups and saucers 
could be much more delicate than the tiny square 
shapes now in favor, embellished with graceful drawings 
of ferns and grasses, executed either with pen or brush 
in liquid gold over the clear white surface, the handles 
of the cups done in solid gold, and the edges of cup and 
saucer in the same manner. 

If burnish gold must have the preference, as is usual, 
the same correct and delicate drawing of designs— 
acorns, ferns, meadow-flowers or what not—can be ex- 
ecuted with great beauty. A blossom is perhaps given 
in silver (which may be bought prepared like the gold, 
on glass slabs, ard at half the cost of gold), while the 
stems of the plant and some of the leaves may be in the 
ordinary Roman gold and some in green gold, or in any 
of the so-called bronze golds—brown. red or dark green, 
the raised outline formed bythe paste lending finish and 
decision to the whole. Seeds of grasses and flower 
centres are always effective in paste work. 

Conventional designs of succory, chrysanthemum, 
dandelion, thistle and similar floral forms may have 
the petals modelled solidly in paste covered with gold, and 
the leaves given in thin washes of soft matt color fin- 
ished with outline of paste. “All over” designs of this 
character are effective on the bulbs of vases, whose tall 
necks present a surface of glaze or matt color or of 
some gold bronze, broken by a conventional floral form 
—white roses, for example—the blossoms distributed in 
flat drawing over the whole surface, the petals touching 
but never overlapping each other; the stamens and 
outlines executed in paste work. 

If a decoration of flat gold is preferred to the raised 
lines, the floral form may be abandoned entirely, and 
any appropriate conventional design may be laid’ over 
the tint. Ifa matt tint is employed, burnish gold may 
be laid over it when the tint is dry, for a first firing ; but 
with glaze tint, the ground must be fired first. 

Liquid gold should never be attempted over tints of 
vellum or any matt color, but it may be used very suc- 
cessfully over tints of glaze color that have been fired. 

A wash of liquid gold or silver over the inner surface 
of tiny open creamers and sugar bowls gives an effec- 
tive and elegant lining, very pleasing with blue or violet 
toned decoration outside. Liquid copper has an excel- 
lent place in the decoration of elaborate vase handles, 
etc., where a variety of metallic tones is desired. The 
copper, to attain its finest effect, should be applied and 
fired twice. 





* Mr. Alling generously offers to send free of charge one of his best 
decorating wheels (retail price, $20.00) to the person who forwards to the 
publisher of The Art Amateur (before Jan. 1, 1891) the largest subscrip- 
tion list of persons interested in china painting. ‘Those who wish to 
compete for this prize should write at once for our “ Club Circular,” 
which gives full information how to proceed to get up a club, 


Many of the new trays, plates, bonbonniéres and 
other dishes show in the china raised figures more or 
less irregular. These, being richly gilded and burnished, 
lend a pleasing conventional flavor to almost any de- 
sign. Many persons, however, prefer absolutely plain 
surfaces, on which it is always possible to obtain di- 
versified effect by the decoration itself. 

On the curving surface of a rose-jar, resembling the 
old-fashioned tea caddy, with its plain solid top, a rich 
decoration is obtained by laying a ground of burnish 
gold about the neck and shoulders of the jar, clouding 
it into soft contact with the white surface below. Within 
this rich background set a few scattered blossoms of con- 
ventional type. The peony, the rose or the poppy will 
serve equally well. The heart of the flower is gold and 
lines of gold embellish each petal. Between the flow- 
ers arrange irregular groups of tiny jewels, dots of col- 
ored enamel or of raised paste for gold. 

This decoration may be executed in simpler form by 
clouding the jar with a deep, rich blue, in which color 
the flowers are given also, the latter outlined and em- 
bellished with the gold. Landscape and marine sug- 
gestions may be beautifully executed in burnish gold on 
surfaces first covered with a very delicate vellum ground, 
the gold being applied in rich washes or lines, the vellum 
having a tendency to absorb the gold. Burnish gold 
will work very much more easily when warm than in a 
cold atmosphere. In cold weather, therefore, it is well 
to warm the glass palette containing the gold at inter- 
vals. It may be held over a lamp or any source ef heat 
until the glass is as hot as one cares to touch; if too 
much heat is applied the gold will fizzle and be wasted. 

F. E. HALL. 


THE ** ROYAL WORCESTER” COLOR DESIGNS. 





First tint the china with an ivory mat color. It may 
be applied the same as the ordinary Lacroix colors and 
blended with a silk or linen pad. The color of the tint 
(which must be fired before drawing the design) will 
depend upon the thickness of the paint. If applied thin, 
it will be nearly white. If applied heavier, it will be a 
light ivory. In either case the colors will work well over 
it. Having drawn or traced the design carefully, lay 
over the flowers a very thin wash of carnation No. 1, 
which is already sufficiently fluxed. The beauty of the 
painting will depend largely on having the color applied 
very thin, as delicate work on china is far preferable to 
that done in dark, heavy colors. Having washed over 
the flowers as directed, mix one third grass green with 
two thirds of brown green and laya very thin wash over 
the leaves and stems. The dish must now be placed in 
a hot oven and thoroughly dried, in order that you may 
not take up the under color at the next painting. If 
your work comes out discolored, do not be alarmed, as 
it must stand a still hotter fire. When cold, shade with 
the same colors and repeat the washes until the work is 
a trifle darker than the colored design. Shade some of 
the points in the green leaves with a little of the carna- 
tion. Outline the design with deep red brown very 
carefully, or fire and then outline with gold. The vein- 
ing of the leaves must be done with the same colors you 
outline with. 





For painting the design in gouache colors, use Pom- 
padour red and shade with the same, and for the leaves 
use green No. 2, shaded with bronze green. In using 
the gouache colors, it is not necessary to have the work 
fired before outlining with gold. 

The design would look very well outlined with raised 
paste. But unless you have experimented with the paste, 
you will find it difficult to manage. The following di- 
rections may be of service in mixing the paste: Take a 
teaspoonful of the powder and grind it thoroughly with 
turpentine until it is quite dry. You can hardly grind 
too much. Add a little tar oil and a little fat oil and 
grind again with turpentine. Let it stand several hours 
before using. Even if it stood for months away from 
the dust, it would be better than when first mixed. If 
too dry, mix with turpentine until it is of a consistency 
to be taken up easily with a fine brush and carried 
around the design, making a fine wire line smooth and 
even. This can be accomplished only with patience and 
perseverance. You cannot expect to accomplish much 
the first time you try. Always fire the paste before 
covering with gold and take care not to spread the gold 
beyond the paste line. Apply the gold edge with stip- 
pling brush. H, A. CROSBY. 
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V.—PICTURES., 

















SNPS, REATISES on pictures are so 
a numerous that in this short 
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chapter I shall endeavor to 
confine myself to what may 
be considered a_ strictly 
material and _ business-like 
view of art. 
you are fond of pictures, that 
you wish to see them about 
you and can gratify your 
wish, but that you do not want to 

spend money on what may turn out 


Presuming that 
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to be worthless at some future time, 
it is possible to lay down certain 
guiding principles which will pre- 
vent your suffering any serious loss 
It is often said 
that nothing is more changeable and 


in your purchases. 


capricious than the prices which the 
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general body of collectors is willing 
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to give for pictures. It is also said 
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that taste varies, and that certain 
artists are in or out of fashion. 
It cannot be denied that this is the 
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case with certain kinds of art, and 
with collectors who do not buy be- 
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cause they have any particular love 
of pictures, but for amusement, or 
for investment, or even, perhaps, 
These 
good people and the work they cry 


because it is the fashion. 


SN 


up or down are equally uninterest- 
ing in my eyes. If you have taste 
and knowledge—that is, if you like 
a particular artist and his style and 
know why you like them, then you 
can afford to despise and overlook 
Moreover, I 
doubt if good work is ever really out 
of fashion, 
parage Claude and Poussin for a 
Mr. Ruskin had pronounced 
against them, and they were not to 
be admired any longer. There 
were owners of Claudes in those 
days who sold them, thinking his 
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this idea of fashion. 
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It was common to dis- 
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time. 
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work could never recover the blow. 
But the depression, if there ever 
was a 


serious depression, soon 
passed away, and Claudes advanced 


again and are still advancing; 
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while for the comparatively few who 
know and like a good picture be- 
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cause it is a good picture, Mr. Rus- 
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kin’s opinions were only valuable be- 
cause they were so well expressed. 
It is said, similarly, that Turner, in 
whose favor Mr. Ruskin would have 
dethroned the older favorites, has 
fluctuated in the market. This I 
utterly deny. Many of Turner’s oil 
paintings can never have been worth 
much, and from the way they were 
painted have in some cases faded 
off the canvas, and are worth nothing; but his water- 
colors and his earlier oil pictures are worth more than 
ever, and must always increase in value as they be- 
come more and more scarce. A little time ago a 
Turner was put up at Christie’s at ten shillings, and 
was finally knocked down for £27. 
ine work, and turned out on examination to be signed. 
I suppose Turner’s autograph is worth something, 
yet the picture cannot 
cause it was not a good one by whomsoever it was 
painted. A few years ago we saw at Manchester a con- 
siderable number of the works of this great artist, of the 
majority of which it would have been impossible to say 


It was a genu- 


be called a bargain, be- 
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a word of praise. If they had ever been good all merit 
had long ago faded away. Beside them were other 
pictures of his, and especially water-colors, which were 
worth any price. So, too, with many other men whose 
names stand deservedly high. I have seen genuine pic- 
tures by Etty, Morland, Hogarth, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Lely and many other nominally eminent painters sold for 
a few shillings, and have thought them dear at the price. 
I saw a real Landseer lately which is not worth the cost 
of its frame. 

The moral of all this is that the inexperienced buyer 
must not think that a great name without corresponding- 


ly good work is valuable. Ina public gallery it may be 
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PORTRAIT OF ST, DOMINIC, BY BELLINI, IN ITALIAN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRAME, 


desirable to have bad pictures as well as good, to show 
the growth or decay of an artist’s powers ; but in a pri- 
vate collection this can never be worth while, and a poor 
piece of work by an eminent hand among other and 
better examples has a deteriorating effect on all. The 
best and greatest artists had their weak moments, and 
with some it is to be feared the weak moments predomi- 
nated; but the collector who buys on account of the 
name, and not on account of the beauty of the picture, 
should go in for a collection of autographs and let pic- 
tures alone. The beginner should also be warned 


against work which has the appearance of having been 
“knocked off.” 


There is a great deal too much of this 
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kind of thing in our annual exhibitions in London, and I 
With 
No young 


have no doubt you also suffer from itin America. 
us it is generally caused by insufficient study. 
man ought to, or, indeed, can produce good work 
If he works hard at first, aiming at the highest 
finish he is capable of, he may eventually attain to such 
a degree of technical skill that even his rapid work may 


rapidly. 


be valuable. We have an excellent example of this in 
Sir J. E. Millais. 
turn of the Dove” and other pictures remarkable for 


In his early life he painted the “ Re- 
their harmonious color and high finish. He belonged, 
in fact, to the celebrated “ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 
The skill and accuracy he thus attained have since en- 
abled him to paint in a wholly differ- 
ent style, and one which, though it 
appears to me very inferior, is im- 
mensely popular. But some of his 
recent work is of very questionable 
value. It is painted, I allow, with 
marvellous ease, rapidity and tech- 
nical knowledge, but the design is 
too often uninteresting, the coloring 
hap-hazard and the drawing faulty, 
while of composition there is none, 
betraying the absence of prelimi- 
nary study. Such work may, owing 
to the laws of fashion mentioned 
above, command a certain price at 
present, but it cannot keep the field 
with work thoroughly thought out 
and fully completed. It will fluc- 
tuate, I feel sure. There are pic- 
tures which improve and increase 
in value almost daily ; and until the 
collector is very sure indeed of his 
own judgment these are the safest 
investments. As for young artists 
who would imitate Sir John Millais’s 
later style, without having gone 
through his early training, their 
pictures are and must always re- 


main worthless. To go in for what 





is called “execution” for its own 
sake is fatal to a beginner; but I 
fear three fourths of the work now 
to be seen in the exhibitions of the 





Royal Academy is of this character. 
It was recently remarked by an 
acute critic that out of the hundreds 
of British artists who contribute to 
these and other shows of the kind 


only a few make preliminary sketch- 





es and studies. A number was 
It was sixteen, incredi- 
Now I should 


say to a beginner in picture-buy- 


mentioned. 


g ble as it may seem. 
aa | 


True, the list of 
their names comprised Sir F. Leigh- 
ton, Mr, Poynter, Mr. Alma Tadema, 
Mr. Burne Jones and Sir J. D. Lin- 
ton. There is much talk at present 


of those sixteen.”’ 


about what is called the impres- 
sionist school. It would be only 
repeating what I have already said 
to point out the reasons which forbid 
me to recommend it. 
from nature may be and often are very pleasing, though 
I deny that they are pictures. You may call them 
sketches, views, photographs in color, anything you like, 


Transcripts 


but not pictures. The professors of the impressionist 
school carry their doctrines to a logical conclusion, and 
as often as not they sit down seriously to paint, exactly 
as they see it, something which is positively ugly in it- 
self. Iam not disposed to prophesy that this style of 
painting is destined to die out. On the contrary, it will 
always have practitioners, and will always command the 
admiration of a certain class of critics and buyers, peo- 
ple who like dexterity and rapidity for their own sake, 
and who hardly care at all for beauty, But as a safe 
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investment, it will be as well not to meddle with such 
work. 

If we look among the pictures of the old masters and 
inquire for those which only fluctuate in price by be- 
coming more valuable, we do not find much “ impres- 
sionist” work. An enormous amount of trash is sold 
as “ Rembrandt,” a very small proportion of which is 
really from his hand; and of late years the market val- 
ue of inferior pictures of his school, often signed with 
his name, has gone heavily down. Some twenty years 
ago the authorities of our National Gallery were so mis- 
guided as to buy for something like £1000 one of these 
signed pictures. Had I stood by and seen Rembrandt 
paint it, I should still say it was hideously ugly and vul- 
gar, and with its coarse, rough surface and its utter 
want of composition, or harmony, or color, not worth as 
many pence. The best judges now say it is by Van 
Eckhout, one of Rembrandt's pupils, but it is signed 
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NEW YORK DINING-ROOM, 


with the great master’s name. It is very different with 
some other old Dutch pictures. Those that are highly 
finished and carefully studied only fluctuate by going up. 
Ruysdaels, Hobbemas, De Hooghes, Ostades, Steens, 
Teniers, never decrease in price and are always the sub- 
jects of eager competition. Among modern painters 
the veteran Meissonier is an example in point. Take 
“La Rixe,” which Napoleon III. purchased for, it was 
said, £3000, as a present for Prince Albert, and which 
now belongs to the Queen—how much would “La 
Rixe” fetch at Christie’s? A few inches from the hand 
of Meissonier is worth a room full of his contempo- 
raries. A brilliant young American seems to have made 
London his home; but I confess I look with distrust 
even on “ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.” Its painter is as 
often very bad as very good. When we have learned to 
discriminate we may venture on pictures of the kind he 
produces; meanwhile, we cannot go wrong with much 


more sober work, such as that of, say, Holbein or Van 
Eyck or Mulready—that is, if we can get them to buy. 
For this reason, and others, I must say I think you have 
had a very hard bargain in New York with your “ An- 
gelus,” by Millet. Take away the sentiment and noth- 
ing remains. The landscape is not pretty, the figures 
are positively ugly and there is no more color than if 
the painting was an etching. 

It comes pretty nearly to this, perhaps, that small, 
complete pictures are more valuable than large ones, 
chiefly remarkable for execution. I do not wish to be 
understood as depreciating rapid execution. I am not 
criticising ; I am only speaking of market value. Size 
is an imporiant point. In France they paint enormous 
pictures, and, I suppose, admire them. In England we 
are all for small ones, and I cannot understand why 
some people, and especially some artists, profess to la- 
ment that we do not follow the French taste. I have 
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(SEE PAGE 97.) 


mentioned Meissonier and might mention Gérdme. 
But let me take Landseer. An admirable catalogue of 
his works, as fully priced as possible, has been drawn 
up by Mr. Algernon Graves, to which an inquiring 
reader may be referred. But we may safely reckon 
Landseer’s two greatest works to be the “ Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner,” painted in 1837, and the “‘ Monarch of 
the Glen,” painted, or at least exhibited in 1851. The 
first named of these has never been publicly sold, and 
was presented to the nation in 1857 by Mr. Sheepshanks, 
its first possessor. But we may estimate it as simply in- 
valuable. If it came to the hammer the price would 
only be limited by the length of some very long purse— 
that of a nation, perhaps. It would fetch, we may be 
certain, as much as the “ Angelus.” But the “ Mon- 
arch of the Glen” is immense, the stag being the size of 
life and the picture comprising a wide stretch of land- 
scape. It.is not every one who could afford wall space 
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for so great a canvas. It was originally painted, at the 
suggestion of some noble lords, for the refreshment room 
of the House of Peers. A nearly square panel was to be 
filled. But the House of Commons refused to pay the 
bill, although Landseer only asked three hundred guin- 
eas. The picture was returned to the artist. Mr. 
Graves gave him five hundred for leave to engrave it 
and Lord Londesborough bought it for eight hundred. 
At Lord Londeshorough’s death it went to his widow, 
whose second husband, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, retained 
it till his death, when it was put up at Christie’s, and on 
the view days bets were freely made as to its fetching a 
price nearer £20,000 than £10,000. The latter estimate 
proved the nearest. The picture went for only £6,510, 


_a great price, it is true, but less than it would have fetch- 


ed had not the remark, made by a spectator of the sale, 
been true : “ If you buy that, you must build a house to 
put it in.” By the way, we have some very good exam- 
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IN A HOUSE OF MODEST PRETENSIONS, 


ples in Landseer’s works of the prudence of those who 
bought his first pictures. His “ Alpine Mastiffs Reani- 
mating a Traveller,” painted in 1820, was sold for some 
thirty guineas. It lately fetched £2257. Landseer only 
received fifty guineas for the “ Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society,” now, by bequest, in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Had it been brought to the hammer at 
its owner’s death it would certainly have been valued at 
close upon £5000. 

There must be young and promising artists in plenty 
now coming on whose pictures will eventually prove to 
have been good investments, and numberless dealers 
make fortunes by judicious buying of this kind. The 
art amateur can hardly indulge in such speculations, 
but he may be perfectly certain that however great a 
genius he may think an artist to be, it is hard work that 
makes the man eminent. The early career of Landseer, 
who dissected and drew muscles and bones until he was 
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thoroughly acquainted with all the possibilities of ani- 
mal motion and expression, teaches us the same lesson. 
Look at the marvellously careful studies Mulready made 
for his pictures, long after it might have been thought 
he could trust his hand and eye. Nay, to go to the 
highest example of all, look at the extraordinary series 
of drawings Raphael himself made before he com- 
menced a picture, and the careful changes and arrange- 
ments of the composition which may be traced in them. 
As to the choice of masters and subjects, I will en- 
deavor to say something in my next chapter. Here I 
hope I have sufficiently insisted on it that the collector 
should look at quality rather than name; that he should 
prefer finish to execution; and that he should rather 
patronize the young artist who studies carefully than 
the most brilliant professor of a slap-dash style. 
Lonpon, Sept. 1, 1890, W. J. LOFTIE, 
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DINING-ROOM IN A NEW YORK MANSION, LIGHTED 


““ETRUSCAN ART remains in its own Italian valleys of 
the Arno and Upper Tiber in one unbroken series of work 
from the seventeenth century before Christ to this hour, 
when the country white-washer still scratches his plaster 
in Etruscan patterns. All Florentine work of the finest 
kind—Luca della Robbia’s, Ghiberti’s, Donatello’s, Fil- 
lippo Lippi’s, Botticelli’s, Fra Angelico’s—is absolutely 
pure Etruscan, merely changing its subjects, and repre- 
senting the Virgin instead of Athena, and Christ instead 
of Jupiter. Every line of the Florentine chisel in the fif- 
teenth century is based on national principles of art which 
existed in the seventh century before Christ ; and Angel- 
ico, in his convent of St. Dominic at the root of the hill 
of Fiésole, is as true an Etruscan as the builder who laid 
the rude stones of that wall along its crest, of which 
modern civilization has used the only arch that remained 
for cheap building stone.”—JOHN RUSKIN. 





TWO DINING-ROOMS. 


THE two designs for dining-rooms which we publish 
herewith are intended, the one for a modest habitation, 
in which the ornamental work will probably be done by 
the owner, the other for an expensive city mansion. In 
the first the wainscot is of Southern pine, oil-rubbed, 
which treatment brings it to a warm yellow of very good 
tone. The wall surface above is to be painted in dis- 
temper of a light buff color, with two horizontal bands 
very slightly darker in tone. These bands are to be 
stencilled in gold with the simple pattern shown in the 
drawing. The vines trailing along the frieze are to be 
painted by hand, from nature, autumn tints being 
chosen. The ampelopsis or the bitter-sweet will afford 
a good model, and many available patterns, if not of 
these, of others very similar, will be found in back num- 
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the fireplace should be of these colors, either singly or 
alternating. The leather-covered chairs spe ik for them- 
selves, The portiére should be in some heavy brownish 
or yellowish stuff. 

In the larger dining-room the walls are covered with 
hangings woven of wool and silk, with a repeating 
pattern in dark red on an indigo ground. Over the 
mantel dark greenish black velvet takes the place of this 
hanging. The pillars are in onyx with gilded capitals 
and supports. The wainscot, divided into many small 
panels, is in rosewood. The cornice is in plaster, waxed 
and relieved by gilding on the foliated scroll which or- 
naments it. 
color, relieved by gilding. 


The beams are to be painted a dark cream 
The large panels enclosed 
by them would furnish good spaces for free-hand deco- 
rative paintings; but they may also be filled with 


stamped leather in one or two light tones, A Turkish 
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ber supplements of The Art Amateur. Part of the 
ceiling next the wall is protected with pine wood, the 
same in the: wainscot. The rest is divided into 
square panels by small mouldings. In these panels the 
two tints of the frieze may be made to alternate, and a 
further variety may be given by stencilling a rosette or 
other pattern in gold on the darker squares, and in the 
darker shade of buff on the light squares. The cornice 
may be replaced by a continuous moulding. The line 
of little cupboards extending around the room at the 
top of the wainscot is a unique feature; and if behind 
their glass doors be disposed the more ornamental 
china and silverware of the house, the effect should be 
charming. The large pots for flowers may be in blue 
and white delft or in green glazed ware. The Spanish 


as 


water jars (to be had at Chadwick’s, 16 East Eighteenth 
The tiles around 


Street) are excellent for this purpose. 





BY ELECTRICITY. 


portiére in dark red and blue might be substituted for 
the one shown in the doorway. The fireplace should 
be tiled with onyx or vari-colored marbles. 
as will be seen, is arranged for electric lighting. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 


The room, 


THE dining-room fireplace illustrated on the next 
page has been designed after models to be seen in some 
old-country farm kitchens in which the hearth or “ ingle 
nook” is almost a room in itself, with benches, as in the ~ 
picture, for the old people, to whom a warm seat on 
winter evenings is a necessity. But the artist has bet- 
tered on his model by introducing windows, which are 
uncommon, though not absolutely unknown, and an 
inner as well as an outer mantel. The high wainscot- 
ting is found in many English farm-houses, and the ceil- 
ing showing the beams is common in ail three king- 
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doms. The reader must think of the room as large and 
airy, lit by several other low-arched windows, the wains- 
scot and rafters dark with age, the plaster of all tints of 
white, yellow and brown, like a well-colored meer- 
schaum—perhaps a plant of ivy or a pot of geraniums 
or marigolds in the window. One has only to imagine 
that instead of the bric-a-brac in the drawing, 
“ _ Broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row.”’ 
It is an excellent type of a dining-room for a country 
house that is thus suggested, one whose general forms 
and proportions are so good and sensible that it takes a 
great deal of effective decoration without looking weak 
or over-luxurious, Taking the illustration as the sim- 
plest form 
adapted to 
American 
needs, one 
would only re- 
mark that, 
since coloring | 
by smoke for a | 
century or so 
is out of the 
question, its 
effect may be 
imitated by 
“filling” the 
woodwork 
with dark paint 
and using dark 
brown varnish, 
and tinting 
walls and ceil- 
ing with yellow 
ochre. The 
walls may have 
a uniform tint; 
the ceiling a 
large ara- 
besque pattern 
on the white 
ground, or the 
whole of the wy 
plastered wall 
may be treated 
asa frieze, with 
a pattern in 
scratched work (sgraffito) or distemper. With a few 
pictures, a plenty of good rugs, and curtains of jute, 
plush, or canton flannel, such a room should look both 
habitable and artistic. We have even seen expensive 
damask curtains in a room of this sort, and they did not 
look out of place. 








“ A FEW general principles lie at the 
foundation of all house decoration. Take, 
for example, the reasons for different col- 
ors: dark colors suggest strength, and 
doors should be darker than the walls ; 
dark rooms should have light tints, and 
small rooms small patterns on the walls. 
Color may have an enlivening or depres- 
sing effect: blue, for example, is a cold, 
quieting color; red is warm and stimu- 
lating. Blue, again, produces the effect of 
distance, and will make a ceiling higher, or 
a recess deeper, while yellow, appearing 
to advance toward the eye, will seem to 
lower the ceiling, or exaggerate a mould- 
ing, and red is the only color that re- 
mains stationary.” So says a London 
contemporary. Although these princi- 
ples may be true, authorities differ. No 
less a person than William Morris re- 
fuses to hear of aught but patterns of the 
largest size for the smallest rooms. The 








OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 


REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 





IV.—TRANSFERRING THE DESIGN, 


To transfer any selected design, place a piece of car- 
bon paper on the metal with the black (or blue) side of 
the paper toward the metal, and over this lay the design, 
face upward. Now take a bone point (or knitting nee- 
dle) and draw it, pressing firmly over the lines in the 
pattern, taking care that the design does not shift. 
When this is done remove the paper, and the pattern 
should appear in black (or blue) on the metal. With 
the etching point scratch in all the lines thus appearing, 
at the same time adding such as may by accident have 
been missed. Wash out the transfer marks with a little 


half an inch below the first, the tips of the 
fourth fingers at the same time resting upon 
and all touching each other. The right | 
hands and tools when tracing was clearly sh 
August number of the magazine. It is drav 
worker were looking at his own hands; the 
should be carefully studied until the handlin 
quite familiar. To begin the tracing or outli 
the point of the tracer (which should rest : 
second finger) on some portion of the outline 
top corner of the work, slightly tilting the 
ward over the other fingers, so that the fro 
just lifted off the metal. Now strike the to 
the top with the hammer, and forcibly enough 
ly | 
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A GROUP OF CABINETS. 


turpentine, and the metal is ready for starting the first 
process in repoussé work. Should the worker be apt 
with pen or pencil he may sketch directly upon the 
metal, and then point in with the etcher, noting that 
turpentine smeared over the brass or copper will cause 
the pencil to take more readily, and that for ink the 
surface must be scoured with a littie fine sand, to re- 
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late William Burges recommended pure 
vermilion for walls, as the coolest color, 
if only used in sufficiently large masses. 
When Whistler decorated a small Lon- 
don room, by a somewhat novel ex- 
pedient he caused the walls to be first painted in 
pure black and then had a coat of semi-transparent 
yellow laid over the black. The effect was to annihilate 
the walls and to produce the impression of living in a 
petrified nocturne, an endless London fog; but the small 
apartment no longer looked small, so great is the power 
of color in the hands of one who knows its use. 


DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE, 


move any trace of grease or finger marks. Now take 
the hammer in the right hand and the tracer (prefera- 
bly the one marked No. 16 in the illustrations given in 
the August number of The Art Amateur) in the left, 
holding it withthe thumb and forefinger, about an inch 
and a half above the cutting edge, the instrument press- 
ing against the second finger, which should be about 


BY THOMAS SHERATON, 
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forward movement, not by punching the toc 
shifting it and striking again, and soon. Of 
beginner will find this more difficult than i 
first appear, but patience and perseverance 
acquire the requisite facility. It should be 
that much more of the difficulty than might | 
supposed arises from awkwardness in using 
mer. Indeed, in the case of r 
own pupils the writer has fou 
have been the only difficult 
and uneven blows given first « 
of the tool and then on the ot 
times missing it and striking 
instead; then a fair and cer 
next a blow given with the e 
hammer head; again, a blov 
hammer turned on its side, o' 
side down—here is sufficient ¢ 
of the failure of the beginn 
the tool at once accomplish h 
This description is avery fair 
first attempt of nearly every 
who has come under the writ 
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speedily improve. Many beginners endeavor to 
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Now strike the tool fairly on 
nd forcibly enough to strong- 
ly indent the 
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with about the 
same degree of 
rapidity with 
which an 
American 
clock ticks, and 
if the tool is 
properly held 
and the blows 
of the hammer 
are given from 
the centre of its 
face, the tracer 
will move for- 
ward toward 
the right, cut- 
ting a line as it 
goes. Care 
must be taken 
to hold the tool 
with only just 
sufficient grip 
to keep it from 
slipping out of 
the hand, alter- 
ing its angle or 
running off the 
line, and also to 
make the lines 
by acontinuous 
y punching the tool in, then 
in, and soon. Of course the 
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that need no retouching orcorrecting afterward, and thus 
they appear to do their outlining quickly. It will save 
time in the end to trace slowly and correctly, besides 
which a more workmanlike result will thus be obtained. 

To return to work: Trace all the lines in the pattern 
that run from the left top corner to the right lower cor- 
ner, and all curves that have their concave side toward 
the worker, starting always at the top, and then turn 
the block round so as to bring a fresh series of lines and 
curves into the position occupied by those just done. 
Occasionally it may be necessary to work from top to 
bottom, and from right to left ; therefore lines running 
in all directions should be practised ; but the foregoing 
instructions should be followed whenever practicable. 
When curves of small diameter have to be traced, it 
will be found necessary to tilt the tool more 
on to its cutting point and to strike more 
rapidly than when tracing larger curves, but 
without allowing the tool to travel any faster. 
Indeed it should rather be held back than 
otherwise. It must be understood that one 
tracer will not always answer for every line 
in the design, and that though No. 16 has 
been strongly recommended to the beginner, 
he must exercise his judgment in its use, 
taking up one of anotber size, or even form, 
when he finds it can be used with less diffi- 
culty and to greater advantage. In all cases 
when a particular tool is spoken of, there 
will be exceptions to the general rule, and 
some other may be-found of greater suita- 
bility, which should then, of course, be used 
without hesitation. The rule must be, use 
whatever tool seems best adapted to secure 
the required result, and on no account con- 
tinue to use one after its unsuitability, from 
one cause or another, has become apparent, 
merely because some one says that it is the 
right one for that particular purpose. Some 
learners, instead of keeping in view the effect 
to be produced, and selecting whatever tool 
is most likely to produce it, desire to have a 
rule laid down for the use of each tool, 
thinking that it is only necessary to fol- 
low this rule and the result will come 
right of itself. Much of the bad work so 
often seen in amateur productions is charge- 
able to want of thought rather than to actual un- 
skilfulness ; for had there been any previous study of 
the design, first as to its applicability to metal, then as 
to the correct interpretation of the drawing, and lastly 
as to the method of procedure most likely to achieve 
success, a totally different character would have been 
given to the work. Let the amateur thoroughly study 
the design he intends to use before doing a stroke at it, 
and let him make clear the meaning of every line, and 
then endeavor to shape the metal 
itself to the idea he has formed, 
and it will be found that, though 
he may not have all the mechan- 
ical dexterity desirable, the result 
will be both pleasing and credita- 
ble. When a mastery has been 
gained over the tracers, and lines 
can be cut in any direction, with 
any degree of straightness or curve ' 
following exactly the outlines 
drawn, the beginner may take an- 
other step, and so render each 
stage in the work, as he advances, 
more interesting and agreeable 
than the last. 

W. E. J. GAWTHORP. 
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For renewing the beauty of old LU 
leather, whether on the covers of 
books, the tops of writing tables, 
or similar places that are beyond 
the power of the amateur to re- 
place by entirely new surfaces of 
the material, the effect of ordinary 
vaseline cream is almost magical. 
A very small quantity carefully 
applied with a soft rag brings 
back to the faded surface no little 
of its pristine beauty. The vase- 
line is absorbed greedily by the material, and appears to 
replace the natural grease that has evaporated from 
many years’ exposure to the air. 











SIMPLE DESIGN FOR A CARVED WOODEN MANTEL. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


THE old spindle chair, which has been very popular 
since its revival several years ago, is somewhat cheaper than for- 
merly. It may be found in oak and mahogany finish at $6.25 
either with or without rockers. For $3.50 very odd and pretty 
chairs are made in different woods ; handsomely cushioned they 
have quite the effect of the more costly styles. Even the common 
pine chair with a braided cane seat at $1.25, when coated with the 
English enamel paint now much used, and cushioned with some 
gay material, looks remarkably well, and it is strong and durable. 

MANY articles of furniture in the “Colonial style,” 
which until recently were only made to order, are now to be 
found in the stock of the furniture dealer. The buffet is sold 
with tables and chairs to match, 

FOLDING photograph frames are still popular. They 
range in shape from the immense fourfold screen, three feet 





ENGLISH FURNITURE, 


high, to the tiny heart and clover-leaf shapes for the boudoir, 
which are made double, so that they support each other when 
open. These are frequently made of white duck, with some 
simple flower design painted upon them. The larger ones, which 
are intended to stand upon mantel-shelf or piano, are made of 
various materials, often with backs of plush and mats of elegant 
brocade ; but the gay-flowered cretonnes are very effective, and, 
The heavy cardboards for the purpose 

The custom of pasting a thin layer 


of course, less expensive. 
may be bought already cut. 


of wadding over them before putting on the cloth is now quite 
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BRACKETS BY INCE AND MAYHEW. 
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HINTS ON EMBROIDERY. 





ABOUT TABLE LINEN. 

A LARGE field for the exercise of the beautiful art of 
embroidery is open to those who wish to practice it in 
the decoration and adornment of table and household 
linen. The work may be elaborate or simple, accord- 
ing to the desire of the worker, or the uses for which it 
is intended. Certainly it seems reasonable to keep sets 
on which much time and labor have been expended for 
special occasions—the more so if coloring has been in- 
troduced ; since, in spite of the utmost care 
in washing or cleaning, colors do suffer more 
or less by being repeatedly subjected to the 
process, however “ fast” they may be. That 
they can be made fast to an astonishing de- 
gree has been proved by well-known manu- 
facturers, who have made great efforts in this 
direction. There are many persons who can- 
not endure the introduction of anything but 
spotless white into their scheme of decora- 
tion; but although the old-fashioned preju- 
dice in favor of immaculate purity for all 
kinds of table linen is entitled to respect, I 
cannot help thinking that the use of delicate 
coloring is not only admissible, but in most 
instances adds greatly to the richness of the 
embroidery. There is in vogue what might 
be aptly described as a middle course. I 
refer to the custom of outlining in color— 
generally gold color—every part of the de- 
sign first worked solidly in white. This has 
an excellent effect, but its drawback is a 
tendency to Undoubtedly the 
most artistic method is the judicious blend- 
ing of delicate tints; they are often so deli- 
cate that they shade almost to white. In no 
case should a great variety of coloring be 
resorted to. Some of the best results are 
gained with one tone of color only through- 


stiffness. 


out the design, three or four shades of it 
being ample. 
sible, if preferred, to use green, for the foliage 
in a floral design, keeping to one color for the flowers. 


It is, however, quite permis- 


The green must, of course, harmonize with the coloring 
of the flowers; for instance, blue flowers are best set off 
by pale yellowish green running into warm browns. 
Pink flowers look well with faded gray greens; yellow 
requires the cool blue green belonging to the foliage of 
the garden poppy. Another point should be noted: it 
is most elegant to keep to the same coloring for every- 
thing used in one course, albeit different designs may 
be employed with advantage ; but 
here again harmony should pre- 
vail, inasmuch as it would be very 
ill-judged to mix up conventional 
with semi-conventional or realistic 
designs. Persons are apt to buy 
things haphazard merely because 
they are pretty in themselves, for- 
getting that unless they accord 
with their surroundings no amount 
of prettiness will make them de- 
sirable. The numberless trifling 
adjuncts to a well-ordered table 
are all more or less capable of 
embellishment by needlework, 
First, perhaps, in importance after 
the table-cloth itself~-which may 
be either heavily embroidered, 

trimmed with hand-made lace or 
| richly decorated with drawn-work 
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| —comes the table-scarf, or the 
set of mats which often take the 
place of a scarf. There is much 
choice of material for these. Very 





(FULL-SIZED WORKING DETAILS WILL BE GIVEN.) 


general. It gives a softer and richer look, and involves little extra 
trouble. Lepage’s glue is excellent for pasting, although flour 
paste answers every purpose. One screen may hold pictures of 
authors, another of actors and actresses, or of artists, 


BY LAURA FRY, 


beautiful effects can be gained by 
painting a suitable design on bolt- 
ing cloth and outlining it in silks 
to match; the edge may be trim- 
med with soft lace. Another novel 
method is treated thus: A large 
single flower is chosen ; the flowers are conventionalized 
and placed side by side so that they touch; when 
painted, the outlines are worked in buttonhole stitch and 
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the outer edge is cut out. A table-scarf worked on very 
fine linen, with a set of doilies to match, can be made 
very handsome with solid embroidery. China silk is 
frequently used for the same purpose with excellent 
effect. For more common wear, linen, momie cloth or 
crash is suitable, and it is inexpensive. The china 
silk scarf and doilies may be finished with colored silk 
tassels to match the embroidery put on at intervals; it 
is best to introduce every shade used in the working. 
The tassels are made by means of winding the silk 
around a piece of card cut to the required size. Next, 
pass 2 needle threaded with the same silk underneath 
that which is wound and tie it firmly at one edge of the 
card; then cut the silk throngh at the other edge; now, 
having removed the card, while keeping the cut edges 
together with the finger and thumb, wind the single thread 
a few times around the tassel a little way from the top 
and fasten off. Tassels of any size can be made in this 
manner for all kinds of work. When made of crewel or 
tapestry wool they are improved by combing out when 
finished. Wool tassels should always be fastened with 
silk—it makes them much more effective. 

















SATIN STITCH, 


Large dinner napkins are seldom decorated with 
more than the initials or monogram placed in the 
centre or at one corner, as fancy may dictate. These 
letters may be enriched with small floral designs worked 
in and around them. A great variety of treatment is 
possible. The initials can be outlined and filled in with 
dot stitch, which is like fine stitching with the space of 
a stitch left between, thus forming a series of dots in- 
stead of continuous stitching ; or the filling may be done 
with French knots, which give a very rich effect. The 
manner of making French knots is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Sometimes, for very raised 
knots, the thread is passed thrice around the needle, in- 
stead of once, as represented here. Solid satin stitch is 
also often used for initials and monograms, and is, per- 
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THE FRENCH KNOT. 


haps, the more legitimate mode. An illustration of this 
stitch is also given. It will be found, in most cases, 
necessary to pad the design when using satin stitch, in 
order to raise the work sufficiently. Padding is done by 
first following the outline as though running a seam, 
then the thread is carried backward and forward until 
the given space is filled. This filling can be repeated 
three or four times, always working diagonally over the 
previous strands, according to how high it is intended to 
raise the work. In any case the padding should be firm 
and full enough to allow of the satin stitch being closely 
worked without fear of flattening it. It is likewise ad- 
visable, in order to insure success, to make the padding 
somewhat higher in the centre, allowing it to slope 
gradually toward the edges. 

For fruit or tea napkins, which are never so large as 
dinner napkins, all kinds of embroidery is used. The 
charming set, the first two of which are given in one of 
the Supplement sheets this month, is specially designed 
for tea napkins, and the designer suggests that they 
should be made of very fine lawn or cambric, hem- 
stitched, the border design commencing at the distance 
of about half an inch from the edge of the stitching. 
The work can be executed either with silk or very fine 
flax thread. The coloring is a matter for individual 
choice. The work may be done in solid feather stitch, 
otherwise known as long and short stitch, with French 
knots introduced as indicated. Satin stitch is to be em- 
ployed for the ornamental bordering, which should be 
worked in tne same coloring as the sprays of flowers ; 
about three shades of one color will be found sufficient. 
These sprays would also look well worked in white and 
outlined with gold, in which case the borders might be 
worked solidly in gold. For working in colors, shades 
of salmon pink, china blue, gold, terra cotta or faded 


leaf greens would all be found to tell well. For fruit 
napkins the set of nut plates lately published for 
china painting might readily be adapted. Tea cloths 
may be very elaborately decorated either with a 
rich border or with corners only. A somewhat bold 
design is preferable and less tedious to work. The 
water lily design given last month could be utilized. 
Very dainty tea-tray covers are made by dotting tiny 
sprays of delicate-colored flowers all over the fabric, 
after the manner of Dresden china decoration. For 
ordinary tray cloths, bread napkins and sideboard 
cloths, common sense dictates that less time should be 
spent on them. For sideboard cloths, which do not 
hang over in front, as a 
rule, only the ends need be 
embroidered with a suita- 
ble border. The ends can 
be hem-stitched or fring- 
ed. Sometimes they are 
decorated with coarse 
point lace, which looks 
very well. This lace is 
not difficult to make, and 
will be found fascinating 
work. A great variety of 
foundation braids in close 
imitation of the old Flem- 








is applied. Mere ornament cannot stand alone. It is 
not an art complete in itself, like painting or sculpture, 
for example. For this very reason it must be always 
kept strictly to its proper mission. In other words, de- 
tails should be subordinate to the effect of the mass, 
and in proportion to the importance of the article they 
adorn. The fault of over-manipulation of good detail 
is hardly one common to our time, but a profusion 
of coarse, vulgar mechanical ornament is confronting us 
everywhere. Good ornament is good just so long as it 
is kept in reserve—no ornament at all being better be- 
yond all comparison than bad decoration. For a gen- 
eral principle it may be held that shading and all ap- 














ish and Venetian work are 
now obtainable, with the 
proper threads for filling 
in stitches; also choice 
designs copied from old 
lace. For bread cloths, 
Indian corn looks well, 
with the grain worked in 
rich gold and the husk in 
white or very delicate 
greenish yellow. Good 
suggestions for fish cloths 
will be found in the June 
and July numbers of The 
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these cloths may be either 
hem-stitched or fringed ; 
a little coarse drawn-work 
can also be added with 
advantage by way of bor- 
dering. Indeed, this is 
quite sufficient in itself for 
ordinary use. For special 
occasions nothing can be 
more beautiful than very 
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fine drawn-work, but many 
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ladies find it trying to the 
eyes. 
EMMA HAYWOOD. 


To those who embroid- 
er, the advice to discard 
any attempt to rival the 
paint-brush has been of- 
fered continually. Not- 
withstanding the sneers 
lavished upon the Berlin 
wool-work of our grand- 
mothers, much of the pop- 
ular fancy work to-day has 





no truer claim to respect. 











So long as the Berlin wool- 
work attempted simple 
patterns in harmonious 
colors, it was, in its own 
way, good. When it tried 
flowers, animals, and even 
portraits, it failed lament- 
ably. But the same limit 
must be observed with the 
modern materials. De- 
spite the thousands of 
shades available in silk and 
crewels, so long as inexor- 
able laws of matter make 
it impossible to shade one 
color imperceptibly into 
another, we must rank the 
art of the needle as a mo- 
saic that can never rival a 
painting, and is most suc- 
cessful when most con- 
ventional. It is curious 
that barbaric people, as a 
rule, have an intuitive sense 
of fitness; the ornament 
on Indian basket-work, 
the incised lines on savage pottery, the embroideries of 
the early Egyptian funeral-robes, are each admirable. 
But on none of these do you find any attempt to make a 
picture. The Japanese have, indeed, with rare skill ap- 
oe so near the border-line that unwary imitators 

ave been led to more certain disaster thereby ; but be- 
cause those facile decorators can blend natural details 
with the conventional arrangement needed for decora- 
tion, it by no means follows that the whole question is 
at once disposed of. One has seen designs issued by a 
famous school of needlework, wherein poppies, wheat- 
ears and cornflowers all grew from one curved stem, 
and all shared an impossible foliage in crude emerald 
green. It must never be forgotten that the object in 
applying ornament is to decorate the object to which it 
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OUTLINING FOR RELIEF WORK, 


OF THE HANDS IN WOOD-CARVING 


(From Bentley’s “* Art of Wood-Carving.”’) 


pearance of fictitious relief is best abandoned in em- 
broidery, although, perhaps, permissible in tapestry. 





WOOD CARVING. 


THE accompanying illustrations showing the proper 
positions of the hands in wood carving are reproduced (much 
smaller than the originals) from Practical Hints on the Art of 
Wood Carving, written and published by M. L. Bentley, Cincinna- 
ti. The instructions given in this little manual may be easily 
followed by the beginner. Some of the designs, while simple 


and good enough in themselves, look scrappy and disconnected 
as we see them applied to most of the objects of furniture shown 
in the book. Wood-carvers should learn, above everything, to 
make their work look as if it grew out of the construction of the 
object it is designed to ornament, and as if it were part of it; not 
as if it were applied—stuck on, as it were, 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS GOWNS. 


THE perusal of the dainty little book by Mrs. Alfred 
W. Hunt, bearing the above title will tend to dispel some cher- 
ished illusions as to the sensible habits of our venerated ancestors 


























PROMENADE COSTUME, JANUARY, 1814. 


with regard to dress. It would seem, indeed, that the most inju- 
dicious and frivolous of their descendants, (to whom it was at 
one time the fashion to hold them up as models in this respect) 
are less frivolous and injudicious than they were, and that, so far 
from having to thank them for the legacy of sound health result- 
ing from those sensible habits which we are popularly supposed to 
have received from them, to squander recklessly like spendthrift 
heirs, we owe them, for a contrary reason, a delicacy of constitu- 
tion which only our own superior good sense and prudence have 
enabled us to combat and to some extent to overcome. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted, as will be seen from the fascina- 
ting illustrations from Mrs. Hunt’s book, herewith reproduced 
(taken by her from veritable old fashion plates), that there was 
much that was beautiful and graceful inthe style of dress of those 
days which modern fashion has not disdained to copy. 

The first illustration is of a ‘‘ Promenade Costume, January, 
1814,” thus described by the author: ‘‘ A plain cambric robe with 
long gathered sleeve and high arched collar trimmed with net, 
lace or muslin. A Spanish lapelled coat of fine orange merino 
cloth ; full epaulette ornaments on the shoulders; the whole 
lined throughout with wide sarsnet and trimmed with a raised 
border of white velvet or swan’s-down. A small provincial bonnet 
of the same material as the coat, ornamented with a curled ostrich 
feather. White spotted ermine or chinchilla muff. Gloves, grey 
or light blue kid. Half-boots of orange-coloured jean or velvet.” 

The second illustration given herewith,omitting some accessories 
of their costumes, might be supposed, without much stretch of the 
imagination, to represent two fashionably dressed girls of our own 
day. The following description, taken from a fashion paper of the 
time, sounds sufficiently modern, notwithstanding the quaintness of 
some of the terms used : No. 1, ‘‘ a Morning Walking-Dress,” date 
June, 1807, is ‘‘a plain round gown of French cambric or jaconet 
muslin, long sleeve, wrapped front and spenser back, open shirt, 





























MORNING WALKING DRESSES, AUGUST, 1808, 


frilled round the neck with scolloped lace. Mountain hat of straw 
or Imperial chip, trimmed with jonquille ribbon. Shoes and 
glovestocorrespond. Flemish mantle of twilled sarsnet, gold hoop 





ear-rings, and patent-parasol of shaded green. No. 2 is ‘‘a ball- 
dress of plain crape, made of dancing length, plain back and 
sleeve, with quartered front trimmed round the bottom on the 
waist and sleeves with a white velvet ribbon thickly spangled with 
gold. A white satin sash tied in long bows and ends on the right 
side, terminated with splendid gold tassels. High gathered tucker 
of Brussels lace, hair in dishevelled curls, confined with a white 
velvet band similar with the trimming of the dress, bow of the 
same blended with the hair and placed over the left eye. India 
shawl, a deep amber color, negligently drawn through each arm 
so as to form a flowing drapery on the right side of the figure. 
Necklace composed of bright topaz, set transparent, fastened with 
a diamond stud in the centre. Topaz ear-rings of the fashion- 
able shell form. Gold elastic bracelets. French kid gloves. White 
satin shoes with gold rosettes. Surprise fan of amber crape with 
devices in purple and gold.”’ 

This description, again, has a no less familiar air, although 
for a ‘“‘Morning Walking-Dress, for December, 1807": ‘*A 
frock dress of plain cambric or India muslin, with short Bishop's 
sleeve, round bosom and drawn back. A plain drawn tucker of 
Paris net, the frock trimmed down the sides with the same or 
gathered muslin. A French pelerine of fluted velvet or plaited 
lawn with high ruff four grandmothers, it will be seen, wore lawn 
in December, while our modern belles wear furs in June.—ED.}; 
the tippet, crossing the bosom in front, is tied in a bow at the 
bottom of the waist behind. A poke bonnet of basket willow or 
striped velvet with full bows and long ends of shaded orange rib- 
bon on one side. York tan gloves above the elbow. Turkish 
slippers of red morocco.”’ No. 2 is ‘‘a round dress of pale yel- 
low sarsnet, with a drapery of white crape over it, drawn up in 
festoons and fastened with tassels of white beads. The head or- 
namented with a tiara, bandeaux of amethysts and an open comb ; 
a pearl necklace.” 

The two figures, both in morning walking-dresses, date August, 
1808, less modern in appearance than those just described, are 
equally simple and graceful. The costume of the figure to the 
left is ‘‘a round robe of white or jonquil muslin made a walking 
length, with spenser waist and deep falling lappel trimmed with 
lace and edged at the waist tocorrespond. A bonnet of celestial- 
blue crape, with jockey or antique front, edged and ornamented 
with the shell or honeycomb trimming, formed of the same ma- 
terial. Gloves and shoes of pale blue or lemon-colored kid. Neck- 
lace and bracelets of the composition pebble, and ear-rings of 





























EVENING DRESS, MARCH, 1824. 


silver filagree of the hoop form. Hair in full irregular curls. 
Quilted parasol of shaded silk with white satin.” The costume of 
the figure to the right is ‘‘ a round dress of pea-green or lilac muslin 
over a white cambric slip ; a short cottage sleeve, plain back and 
handkerchief front, fastened ina small tufted bow and ends at the 
centre of the bosom. Provincial bonnet of fine split straw, or 
moss straw, with band and full bow of folded sarsnet the color of 
the dress, terminating in a pendent end on the left side and fin- 
ished with acorresponding tassel. A Sardinian mantle of French 
net, muslin or spotted leno, the corners terminated in a full knot 
andend. A double high frill round the throat, edged with scol- 
loped lace, tied in front with a ribbon to suitthe robe. Pale York 
tan gloves, shoes of pea-green and black kid. Chinese parasol of 
white sarsnet.” 

The central figure on this page is of a lady in Evening Dress, 
of March, 1824. Her dress is yellow China crape ; the corsage is 
cut bias, made rather high and plain, simply ornamented round 
the bust with a wheel-trimming of the same colorin satin and 
gauze, composed of ornamented rings placed at equal distances 
on a circular wadded stem or ‘‘ rouleau.” The corsage is rather 
long, and set in a band with satin corded edges, and fastened be- 
hind with a rosette tocorrespond. Tucker of fine blond drawn 
at top with a silken thread. Short full sleeve with perpendicu- 
lar rows of same trimming, only much larger, and with the 
wadded satin hem at the bottom, gives weight and grace to the 
folds of the drapery. The hair is arranged in one row of large 
regular curls; and two long yellow ostrich feathers, tipped with 
“* ponceau,” are placed on the right side and bend over the head. 
Necklaces, ear-rings and bracelet of topaz and turquoise. Em- 
broidered lace scarf with Vandyke ends. White kid gloves; 
white satin shoes. 

In conclusion as an example of the degeneration of taste in 
dress with the advance of the century, we may quote the ‘* Walk- 
ing-Dress” for September, 1820, described as follows: ‘* Round 
dress of white and green chequered summer silk, with broad 
honeycomb border of the same; the bust and short sleeves trim- 
med tocorrespond. Marie Stuart bonnet of white satin, elegantly 
trimmed with a double blond quilling at the edge, and surmounted 
by a full half-wreath bouquet of maiden’s-blush roses and ears of 
corn. Marguérite de Valois ruff of fine lace, fastened in front with 
a small cross bow of blush-coloured ribbon. White kid gloves and 
shoes. The plates in Mrs. Hunt’s book are prettily tinted by hand 
in the old-fashioned way. [Field & Tuer, London, and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.] 





NOTES ABOUT COLORS. 


PAINTERS fifty years ago used Spanish licorice, Dutch 
and rose pink, red lead, orpiment; verditer, green bice, and even 
washes of tobacco juice. 






































WALKING DRESS AND BALL DRESS, JUNE, 1807. 


CARMINE, crimson and scarlet lakes are useless for 
water-color painting if durability is necessary. 


EXPERIMENTS have proved that pigments of organic 
origin become bleached or fade through being oxidated, whereas 
mineral colors, if acted on by oxygen become deepened or dark- 
er in color. 


CLAUDE LORAINE, it is said, never used any other 
blue than ultramarine ; he made even his greens and neutral tint 
of it, quite to the foreground. It is very rare, being obtained 
frem the precious lapis lazuli, and commands a fabulous price. 


ANTWERP BLUE is nothing more than chalk dyed by 
the silver refiner’s waste. It has spoiled innumerable pictures. 


LEMON YELLOW(made by Field's process), aureolin, 
introduced by Mr. Salter in 1860, cadmium and Chinese white (in- 
troduced in 1834, and ¢#e white for aguare//e) have added to the 
modern palette hues the old painters never dreamed of, 


THE cochineal insects furnish carmine, crimson, scar- 
let carmine, and purple lakes. The cuttle-fish gives sepia. It is 
the inky fluid which the fish discharges in order to render the 
water opaque when attacked. Indian yellow comes from the 
camel. Ivory chips produce the ivory black and bone black. 
Prussian blue is made from fusing horse-hoofs and other refuse 
animal matter with impure potassium carbonate. Various lakes 
are derived from roots, barks and gums. Blue black comes from 
the charcoal of the vine-stalk, Lamp-black is soot from certain 
resinous substances, Turkey red is made from the madder plant 
which grows in Hindostan. The yellow sap of atree of Siam 
produces gamboge. Raw Sienna is the natural earth from the 
neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is also an earth 
found near Umbria and burned, India ink is made from burned 
camphor. The Chinese alone know the secret of its manufacture, 
































WALKING DRESS, OCTOBER, 1815. 


Mastic is made from the gum of the mastic tree, which grows in 
the Grecian Archipelago. Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodide 


ef mercury ; vermilion is from the quicksilver ore called cinnabar. 
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Deo Publications. 


FRENCH ART WORKS. 


RUR magnificent French contem- 
# porary, L’Art (Macmillan & Co., 
American agents), since our last no- 
tice has devoted itself mainly to the 
Salon of 1890, and has seized the oc- 
casion to print in the May numbers 
an excellent article on the art of the 
century, from the clever pen of Paul 
Leroi. The illustrations of this ar- 
ticle, good specimens of . 
7) graving, include Madame Celia Cas- 
si » tro’s haggard-looking ‘*‘ Old Woman” 

and her ‘‘ Emondeur,”’ a peasant trimming the branches of a fruit- 
tree ; Rafael Correa’s ‘‘ Rustic Labors” and ‘* Harvest,” and Wal- 
ter McEwen’s ‘‘ New Amsterdam.” The first named pictures are 
from the Spanish section of the Exposition Universelle. Theetch- 
ing is a fine one by G. Rodriguez after Jules Dupré’s ‘‘ Inthe Pad- 
dock.’”’ Two heifers—one black, one white—are drinking from a 
large tub into which a woman is pouring water fromabucket. The 
background is of heavy-foliaged trees, through which appear the 
whitewashed walls and rude tile roof of a farm building. The 
other full-page plate is of a suggestive pen drawing by Adolphe 
Guillon after his moonlight effect, ‘‘ A Winter Night at Cannes.” 
F. Lefranc’s article on ‘‘Le Naturalisme Contemporain’” and 
Emile Molinier’s on ‘ L’Orféverie Civile a l’Exposition Univer- 
selle’’ are well worth reading. The number for the first half of 
June has a fine etching by Dumont-Courcelles after his picture 
** Le Réve.” The dream is of Buddha, and the dreamer is a fair 
Hindoo propped up in a magnificent throne. The other full- 
page plate is after a study of a trumpeter by Detaille. 
The text is wholly in continuation of Félix Naquet’s 
article on the Salon. Among the pictures illustrated 





ART HAND-BOOKS. 


THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON are the subject of the 
last two volumes of the Great Artists Series, published by Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford. Both are by John W. Mollett, B. A., the 
first being devoted to Jean Frangois Millet, Rousseau and Diaz, 
the second to Corot, ——r and Dupré. The oft-told story 
of Millet’s early neglect and the tardy recognition of his great 
genius is again set forth as fully as may bein less than fifty es. 
Mr. Mollett has striven to present a series of facts rather than to 
construct a literary biography, consequently his books must be con- 
sidered as reference volumes, readable, indeed, but more valuable 
for the matter they embody than for any special charm in the tell- 
ing of the story. Millet, Rousseau and Diaz and Corot, Dau- 
bigny and Dupré are all illustrated by ‘‘ process” reproductions, 
of varying degrees of merit, of some of the most noteworthy 
paintings by each master. As works of art themselves, they hardly 
call for criticism, unless, indeed, we except the extraordinary at- 
tempt to represent the heavy color laid on with a palette knife 
in Rousseau’s ‘‘ Flood.” If this isan English attempt to follow 
the methods of our American wood-engravers, it must be said that 
it fails miserably. The books, however, are distinctly worth hav- 
ing, the lists of works by each master given in appendices being 
alone worth the cost of the volumes. The Barbizon School is 
glibly spoken of by many who babble of art to-day ; but not very 
many know the interesting histories of the men who created it. 
Therefore, these volumes come at a happy moment to supply a 
popular demand that has raised the schoel to the zenith of its 
fame, if not, indeed, beyond the place that will ultimately be as- 
signed to it amid the great masters, 


BEETHOVEN, by H. A. Rudall, Great Musicians Series 
(New York: Scribner & Welford). If Mr. Rudall has little 
that is new to tell us of the great composer, he strings familiar 
facts together pleasantly enough, and sets a fair picture of 
his subject before the mental vision of the reader, From the 


to escape the circumstantial evidence against him. But it must 
be candidly said that the reader takes no interest at all in the 
point, and thus the only thing worth calling a plot in the book 
fails completely. Despite the brave vaunt of its cover, the book 
is decided! iafator in point of scholarship to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
although that book was hardly so strong in its theology as in its 
power of circulation, stimulated by Mr. Gladstone’s kindly gra- 
tuitous advertisement. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, by Oscar Wilde, 
that has aroused much diverse criticism since its appearance in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, is shortly to be issued in a sumptuous 
style. Whether the book will be illustrated is yet a moot point, but 
the story offers a most tempting subject for artists. The portrait 
is of the beautiful hero aging day by day and bearing the record 
of the follies and vices of its original, while he lives on unblem- 
ished in immortal youth, until the final catastrophe, when, struck 
by remorse, he attempts to destroy the hateful thing he has learn- 
ed to dread, and is found dead and changed beyond recognition, 
with the portrait renascent inits primal beauty. It may be urged, 
of course, that any attempt to reproduce the absolute perfection 
of ideal beauty, that a writer can so easily claim for his characters, 
is foredoomed failure. In Mr. Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty” 
one followed the story told so prettily on the four canvases and 
longed for the final reward of the prince—to find him kneeling 
at the feet of a lovely princess, it is true, but not the beauty of 
beauties, the princess of all princesses, who is the secret love of 
all princes of all ages ; and one wished her head had turned from 
the spectator so that the prince alone could see it, for none can be 
satisfied with other ideal than that he himself has striven after, 
and come to regard as perfection. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


SHAKSPEARE PICTURES, by H. M. Paget and Walter 
Paget, is the title of a pretty little holiday volume with a picture of 
Portia in her red gown and cap on the title-page. Fal- 

staff follows her,‘‘ a goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent ;” and the ‘‘ Play scene from Hamlet,” an 





are Deyrolle’s ‘‘ Wedding in Brittany ;” Petet Jean's 
** Joinville,” a view of astream passing through a small 
town; Edmund Yon’s ‘‘ The Loire at Vouvray ;” Henri 
Pluchart’s ‘* Harvest; Adolphe Guillon’s swineherd 
and pigs, ‘‘ Under the Walnuts ;’’ Lapostolet’s ‘‘ Fore- 
port of Dieppe ;” Souza-Pinto’s ‘‘ The Boat is Lost,” 
and E. Wyley Grier’s ‘‘ Bereft.” With the first July 
number come two splendid etchings, ‘* La Vache Echap- 
5 after Julien Dupré by H. Martin, and ‘‘ Rain and 

ind, a Swollen Brook at Shandon,” by J. C. Robin- 
son after his picture. Other full-page illustrations on 
plate paper are a reproduction of Knighton Warren’s 
pen drawing after his portrait of a handsome young lady 
in black dress and white scarf, and a drawing by Charles 
E. Wilson after George Morland’s ‘‘ Paying the Scot,” 
a stable interior with figures. The sculpture of the 
Salon is treated by Félix Naquet, with several illustra- 
tions in the text ; and there is an appreciative notice of 
the life and work of the late Ulysse Butin, with two full- 
page illustrations from his drawings, ‘‘ Chanteurs de 
Rue” and a charming ‘* Repasseuse,’’ who leans on her 
hot iron in an attitude worthy of Greuze. A number of 
autograph letters, curiously illustrated with sketches of 
animals and men, are given, and two or three ‘‘ instan- 
taneous” sketches from the life. The number for the 
second half of June, with which ends the forty-eighth 
volume, gives a brief review of the architectural designs 
at the Salon, by V. Petitgrand. The etching by P. 
Leterrier after his picture ‘‘ Morning, The Pond of Gué 
de Selle,” is an excellent landscape with cattle, very 
freely treated. Henri Zuber’s pen drawing, after his 
painting ‘‘ The Ravine, Forest of Fontainebleau,” gets 
the honor of a ¢#rage a part on plate paper. There is 
avery curious account of the picture known as * The 
Holy City” or ‘‘ The Divine Comedy,” and supposed to 
be intended to illustrate Dante’s great poem, which has 
long been attributed to King René of Provence, but is 
shown by the Abbé Requin of Avignon to have been 
painted by Enguerrand Charenton. A study of the 
masters of the pianoforte is illustrated with excellent 
portraits of Chopin, Thalberg and Liszt, and a final 
article on the exhibition of the Champs de Mars has 
designs by Eugéne Boudin and Jules Alexis Meunier 
after their pictures. In closing this volume of L’Art, 
we think it proper to say that both as to text and illus- 
trations it gives the best showing of works by artists of 
all nations at the Salon of 1890, while other matters of 
artistic interest are not forgetten, the Courrier de L’ Art 
keeping its readers well informed on all occurrences of 
the day. The etchings for the last three months alone 
are worth the subscription price for the year. 





THE “SALON DE 1889,” illustrated in pho- 
togravure by Baschet (J. W. Bouton, New York), gives 
a selection of one hundred works of art printed in the 
best manner on heavy plate paper and in colored 
inks. We must say that so large a number of plates in pho- 
togravure, though often helped out very much by etching 
and roulette work, have, to our eyes, a somewhat monot- 
onous appearance. The process cannot be depended on to give 
a good account of works in color. Thus Benjamin Constant’s 
«Bay of the Funeral in Morocco,” though from its Rembrandt- 
esque effect one would suppose it should make a good subject for 
photographic reproduction, suffers greatly in the shadows. 
Roll’'s ‘In Summer” has nothing of the ‘ open air” quality for 
which the painter is famous, and whatever of good there may be 
in Carolus Duran’s ‘‘ Bacchus” is wholly absent from the repro- 
duction. Sculpture, of course, suffersless. The plates illustrat- 
ing Falgriére’s ‘‘ Music,’’ a pretty figure with a mandolin in a 
niche ; Fremiet’s equestrian statue of ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” and Mer- 
cié’s dramatic monument to the late Paul Baudry, are among the 
most satisfactory in the volume. Some pictures, like Chaplin’s 
pretty girl with a cat, ‘‘ Portrait of Miss W——,” and Surand’s 
** Annamese Tiger,” seem to just meet the requirements of the 
process. So much for what we cannot but consider a fault of the 
publication, Let us hasten to add that the pictures chosen give 
a good general idea of most of the various sections of the exhibi- 
tion. In the section of Painting we have, besides some of the 
works just mentioned, Foubert’s decorative ‘‘ Diana and Endym- 
ion ;’ Dagnan-Bouveret’s white-robed ‘‘ Madonna” under a 
grape-laden arbor ; Tony Robert Fleury’s ‘* Madeleine’ reading 
in her cave; Colin’s idyllic ‘‘ Jeunesse;” Pelez’s dramatic 
** Vitriol-Thrower ;” Story’s ‘‘ Charlotte Corday ;” Girardet’s 
anecdotic ‘Arrest of Voltaire at Franckfort ;” Rochegrosse’s 
tragic *‘ Bal des Ardents,” with a group of satyrs on fire in the 
foreground, and Geoffroy's ‘‘ Visiting Day at the Hospital.” 
Landscape is very little represented. In the chapter devoted to 
drawings and engravings we have Jiminez’s ‘‘ Premier Mot 
d'Amour ;” Cain's ‘‘ Barricade in 1870,’’ and Carrier-Belleuse’s 
‘On a Bearskin,” the prettiest nude inthe volume. The best 
ae of the section on Sculpture we have already mentioned. 

aper and press-work are of the best, and the whole volume is of 
a luxurious character which faithfully reflects one side, but by no 
means the best, of contemporary French art. 











excellent Norman interior crowded with figures and very 
harmoniously colored, comes after. Other pictures are 
**Ophelia,”” “‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Titania and Oberon.’’ All 
are novel in conception, well executed and charmirg in 
color. 


“ THROUGH THE YEAR,” an Art Calendar for 
1891, has pictures only a little less artistic than the 
above. Very good are the little girls with rabbits in 
‘March ;” the children feeding a blackbird in ‘‘ May ;”’ 
*¢ June,”’ a flaxen-haired urchin with her lap full of wild 
flowers ; ‘‘October” making dolls’ dresses, and ‘‘ De- 
cember ” asleep in a corner. 


THE “TIMES AND SEASONS” Calendar for 
1891 gives a landscape for each month ; an old mill by 
moonlight for January ; a ploughing scene for March ; 
a cottage embowered in passion vines for May ; roses 
for July ; dead leaves for October. These little books 
show considerable improvement, especially in the man- 
agement of color, even over last year’s handsome holi- 
or. publications, They are published by E. P. Dutton 

0. 


WIKKEY, by Tam, te!ls how a wretched little 
London street-sweeper conceived for a handsome young 
Hercules who passed by his corner every day on his way 
to and from business an admiration almost amounting 
to worship ; how the poor boy took a fatal chill wait- 
ing, one bitterly cold winter’s night, to catch a glimpse 
of the object of his adoration, who by chance had that 
day taken another route ; and how the latter, finding 
the young hero-worshipper patiently waiting for him 
at his post, looking, as he was, very ill, one night, sev- 
eral days later, carried the little waif home with him to 
his lodgings and, aided by his landlady, an outwardly 
stern, but really kindly natured woman, made his last 
days comfortable and comparatively happy. (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York.) 


KODAK SOUVENIR OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
just issued ‘‘with the compliments of” the Eastman 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., as a memento of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, is a collection of admirable 
little photographs of the Government and other build- 
ings, taken with Kodak lenses and printed on various 
grades of Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper. The 








CUPID DESIGNS TO COMPLETE SET PUBLISHED JUNE, 1890. 


early attempts to the colossal Ninth Symphony we are kept in- 
formed of the marvellous works that have enriched the world. 
Yet while keeping the history of the artist well in evidence, the 
man is not overlooked ; his wit, his temper, his domestic perplex- 
ities are sketched in, until there is some trace of a strong pas- 
sionate human being; God-gifted, it is true, but still mortal enough. 
Unfortunately no portraits are reproduced in the book, and those 
who are familiar with the excellent article in Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Music” will regret the loss keenly. However, the list of works 
copied from that notice concludes this volume and enhances its 
value as a book of reference. 





RECENT FICTION. 


PAUL NUGENT, Materialist, by Helen F. Hethering- 
ton and Rev. H. Darwin Burton (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). This novel is the work of two authors, one apparently sup- 
plying the theology and the other the fiction—onea lady and the 
other a reverend. It is republished from an English edition. 
Doubtless the American publisher is responsible for the displayed 
headline on the cover, ‘* a powerful and weighty rejoiner (sic to 
Robert Elsmere,” but, we confess, it prejudices one in opening the 
book. The story is well written and givesa good picture of 
English country life. Perhaps in its brief compass it is hardly to 
be expected that it should contain much theology of sterling 
value ; certainly the arguments advanced here will fail to satisfy 
any but orthodox believers. Religion is largely a matter of faith, 
and doubts on certain points in revealed religion are hardly like- 
ly to be overcome by the superficial arguments interlarding a work 
of fiction. It strikes us that a University man of great scholar- 
ship like Paul Nugent would have needed more cogent argu- 
ments than those advanced by the village curate before so 
readily abandoning his convictions at the bidding of one greatly 
inferior to him in scholarship and clear reasoning. The prologue 
seems to us entirely unnecessary, and its evident purpose merely 
to arouse suspicion as to the cause of the death of Paul Nugent’s 
first wife, and make the reader wonder how the hero will be able 


views are well chosen and well focussed, and the prints 
are clean-looking and artistic, being neither too hard 
in outline on the one hand, nor too hazy or ‘‘ impres- 
sionistic” on the other hand. 








@reatment of Designs. 


PANSIES. (COLOR PLATE NO, 1.) 


THIs clever study of “ Pansies” may be treated either 
in gouache or oils, for both which mediums we give directions, 
beginning with the method for oils. 

Roman canvas or a properly primed panel of bass-wood will be 
found equally pleasant to paint on. Having made a careful out- 
line drawing, it will be advisable to run in the background before 
proceeding further. For the dark shade mix raw umber and 
seep ochre, If too bright modify with a little ivory black. The 
ight shade can be matched exactly by mixing cobalt blue, yellow 
ochre and white. The light and dark shades can be gradually 
blended into cach other. The deep velvety tones of the dark 
purples can be obtained with a mixture of crimson lake and Ant- 
werp blue, varying the proportions for the warm and cold shades. 
An extreme richness can be gained by painting the pure colors 
into each other. Add a little white for the lights. The same 
colors mixed with more or less white will give every variety of 
om any mauve or lilac in the study. For the bright brown shades 

urnt Sienna painted into pale lemon yellow and shaded with 
mauve, darkened in the deepest tones with Vandyck brown, will 
give the desired effect. In the centres of the dark purple flowers 
the lemon yellow is shaded with raw Sienna. Paint the foliage 
with lemon yellow or pale lemon chrome, mixed with black for 
the yellow tones. Add emerald green with raw Sienna for the 
greener ——. Antwerp blue and raw Sienna will give the dark- 
est touches. The bowl is put in with scarlet vermilion and raw 
Sienna mixed, and modified with ivory black if too bright. The 
dark, sharp shadows are put in with Vandyck brown. Endeavor 
to paint crisply and clearly, carefully watching your copy and 
blocking in each tint in its p: place, without attempting to 


blend it as you goalong. As you proceed modelling conscien- 
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tiously finish will come, almost without your being aware of it. 
Let the shadows be comparatively transparent and the high lights 
loaded and opaque. Finish up, as far as possible, each flower 
while at work on it, so that to complete the work little more than 
sharpening the shadows and accentuating the lights will be needed. 

To paint this study in gouache, or, in other words, body color, 
Chinese white is largely used, the method of working and the 
effect somewhat resembling oil painting. Much the same palette 
as that given above for oils may be used, but there are certain 
rules to be observed in handling the colors necessary to insure 
success. It is advisable to put the painting in broadly to begin 
with, but in finishing up care must be taken that the underlying 
color be thoroughly dry, and the touches on it must be light and 
delicate, for if the color already laid on isat all worked up, the 
result, instead of being clear and brilliant, will be muddy and 
dirty. Always mix a little yellow ochre with the white, as in oils, 
to take off the crudeness. This,of course, applies only to the 
white lights. The lights may also be slightly loaded. Never at- 
tempt to make use of white that has become hard or dry in the 
tube or bottle. Winsor Newton’s is a very reliable make of 
Chinese white. Ordinary water-colors are to be used with it, and 
the work must be done with a full brush, as in transparent water- 
color painting, in the beginning. When finishing up, however, 
it is advisable not to paint quite so freely so as not to disturb the 
color beneath. The paper must be dampened and stretched 
properly before beginning. Either white or a pale tinted paper 
may be used. If tinted in this instance a cream shade would be 
best. As a general rule very little white should be added to the 
shadow color, the quantity being increased as the tones grow 
lighter. 





PUPPIES. (COLOR STUDY NO. 2.) 


THIS realistic picture of Puppies is by the same artist 
who delighted our readers last month with her clever panel of 
kittens, and who has in store for them several other animal stud- 
ies no less charming. It can be treated either in oils or water- 
colors ; if the latter medium be chosen, gouache should be adopted 
as in the original. To paint it in oils, canvas of a medium tooth 
can be employed ; or a bass wood panel properly primed. Such 
panels are cheap, and are pleasant to paint on; they are much 
used by professional artists. 

Begin with a very careful outline drawing of the study. Trace 
and transfer rather than spoil your picture at the start by faulty 
drawing. Set your palette with raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt 
Sienna, yellow ochre, cobalt blue, ivory black, white, rose madder 
and brown madder. The dark patches on the heads and bodies 
are obtained by mixing raw umber, cobal tblue and white for 
the lights; the rich dark markings are painted in with brown 
madder mixed with cobalt blue. The bright tan color about the 
faces is composed of raw Sienna, with white added for the light 
shade, touches of raw umber and burnt Sienna being afterward 
worked into it. For the delicate shadow color on the 
bodies mix yellow ochre and white; modify this tint 
with ivory black. For the pure white high lights, incor- 
porate just enough yellow ochre with the white paint 
to take off its crudeness without giving it any appreciable 
coloring. The claws and nostrils need a little rose 
madder worked into them. The background color is 
composed of raw umber, cobalt blue, black and white. 
For the foreground substitute yellow ochre for the raw 
umber, For the suggestion of straw introduce raw Si- 
enna modified with black. 

Much the same palette may be set for painting the 
subject in gouache, care being taken not to introduce 
too much white into the shadows, while in the dark 
velvety parts no white should be used at all. The use 
of a tinted paper exactly matching the tint of the ground 
given in the copy will be a material aid in the work. 





THE ELEMENTS. (4) WATER. 


THE last of this set of panels, by Miss Ellen 
Welby, is given in the Supplement sheets this month. 
Many methods of utilizing the four elements have already 
been given, fresh ideas being suggested with each panel 
equally applicable to all. We now offer a very effect- 
ive scheme for combining the designs ina small fourfold 
screen, or, if preferred, a pair of twofold screens, Use 
strong cream-colored twill linen. A sample is before 
the writer; it is four inches wide, and costs $1.30 a yard. This 
width would cut two panels with very little waste, after allowing 
for turnings, for each panel should be eighteen or nineteen inches 
wide. To make each panel design the proper width, take such a 
border as that given on page 42 in our January number of this 
year. This particular border is in excellent keeping with the panel 
designs. In order to increase the height, repeat the border twice 
beneath the figures, thus forming a dado. This plan will give a 
height of about forty inches, which, if so desired, could be further 
increased by repeating the narrow band above the figure, placing 
it outside the border both at the top and bottom of each panel. 
Your material cut out to the proper dimensions, proceed very 
carefully to transfer on to it the whole of the design, both border 
and figures, very neatly and clearly. This done, each panel must 
be stretched in a frame for working. Now, with Japanese or 
Chinese gold thread, follow the entire design with a couched 
line, using the gold thread double where the lines are thick. An 
exquisite effect can be obtained in this manner, which will well 
repay the trouble of working. The mount for the screen may be 
either gilt or of any colored wood, not too dark, or of colored 
plush. It is, of course, admissible to work the outline in any one 
color instead of gold, either in stem stitch or with a couched line, 
but the result will be far less elegant. We may mention that, if 
preferred, the colored ivy-leaf decoration, given in the same num- 
ber as the border already recommended, would serve, treated in 
outline only. The four panels worked in gold as described, 
would make a good over-mantel placed side by side, but divided 
and surrounded with a border. 


THE MERMAID FISH-SERVICE. 
THE very original set of designs, of which this is the 
first, includes plates, fish platter and sauce bowl, all carried out 
with clever variation of the same materials, Miss Reid gives the 
following suggestions for treatment: ‘* These designs may be re- 
produced either over or under the glaze ; worked below the glaze 
in a mixture of Indian blue, cobalt and green, or over the glaze, 
they might be colored in red monochrome or dull pale green and 
gold. They might also be dexterously treated in colors, the mer- 
maids, etc., in the centre being put in in very delicate tones, the 
background of border made in shades of bluish green several tones 
darker. The borders should be kept generally in a lower key 
than the centres, so as to throw them up. The corner shells and 
outer edge in this case might be either tinted in pink or opales- 
cent shades or gilt. So much forthe artist’s own scheme of color. 
This we shall supplement with other suggestions and technical 
directions for the painting of the designs. 





THE CAKE PLATE. 


IT is intended that the border of this shall be very 
light gray green, the flowers white, shaded with light green gray, 
The waved border is 


the centres yellow, the stems olive green. 





SIMPLE SHERATON SOFA DESIGN, 


olive green changing to red brown on the dark side. The circle 
in thecentre is the same as for this border, the brown being in- 
side. One letter may be light gray green, the other yellow. The 
narrow borders left white in design are to be yellow. The nar- 
row, dark border is reddish brown with olive ornamentation. 
The outlines are in gold. 





A SET OF FRUIT BOWLS. 


(1) Quince Blossoms.—Outline the blossoms with car- 
mine No. 1 in a fine line. The outsides of the petals are streaked 
with this pink, and so are the petals of the buds. Shade the 
buds and blossoms with a warm gray, made of carmine and green 
No. 7. Make the centre greenish, the stamens tipped with mix- 
ing yellow shaded with orange yellow. Paint the young leaves 
with a thin washof apple green; shade with grass green and 
mixing yellow. Put inthe older leaves with grass green, the high 
lights bluer, the shadows yellow and browner. Make the stem 
yellow brown shaded with dark brown. 

This dish would look well with a tinted background, as would 
many of this set with very light or wnite blossoms; but all can 
be successfully represented without. Very light blue or cream 
tint would go well with the quince blossoms. 

(2) Raspberry Blossoms.—Paint the one leaf that shows the up- 
per side grass green shaded with brown green and tipped with 
capucine red ; the under side of the leaves with a very thin wash 
of apple green, and sky blue so light as to give the silvery appear- 
ance seen in the raspberry leaf. Shade with sepia where the 
shadow is deep, with sepia and mixing yellow where it is lighter. 
The small petals are white. Outline and shade them with gray 
made of carmine and green No. 7. The conspicuous sepals are 
of apple green shaded with yellow brown. The stamens are 
shaded with green and mixing yellow tipped with mixing yel- 
low. The stemis a light silvery green, the thorns varying 
from green to capucine red, Pink would be a suitable tint for 
this plate. 

(3) Strawberry Blossoms.—Outline the blossoms (unless against 
atinted background) with gray, made of carmine and green No. 
7. Shade with the same. Paint the centre with mixing yellow 
shaded with orange yellow. Paint the sepals and stems grass 
green shaded with yellow brown, Let the young leaves be of 
apple green and mixing yellow shaded with yellow brown, the 
older leaves of grass green shaded with brown green. The leaf 
that is ragged is to be one that is beginning to turn red. Paint 
it with green at the top, changing to yellow ochre, then to capu- 
cine red or dark carmine. The edges of the torn place should be 
outlined in brown. The lowest leaf is represented turned over. 
Wash it with thin bluish apple green and shade with sepia. 

(4) Plum Blossoms.—Paint the leaves apple green and mixing 
yellow, shading with brown green. Make the stem pale gray ; 
shade with deep red brown, and paint the thorns with capucine 
red shaded with deep red brown, Outline and shade the blos- 





soms with a greenish gray. Tint the stamens with mixing yel- 
low. If the background has been tinted pink or lavender, it is 
not necessary to outline the blossoms with gray. 

(5) Blackberry Blossoms.—Paint the leaves apple green and 
mixing yellow in the high lights, grass green shaded with brown 
green in the shadows. Make the leaf under the blossoms apple 
green and sepia shaded with sepia. Let the stems be grass green 
shaded with yellow brown, the thorns green tipped with red. 
Leave the blossoms white. Shade with the gray of carmine and 
green No. 7. If on a white background outline the buds with 
that tint and shade them with it, Paint the stamens with silver 
yellow, 


SUPER FRONTAL FOR AN ALTAR CLOTH. 


THIS altar-frontal design is intended to be carried 
out in ecclesiastical embroidery, The color of the ground will 
naturally be determined by the occasion for which it is in- 
tended. In any case the sacred monogram, the letters of the 
text itself, the rays of the ‘‘vesica piscina” and the lozenge- 
shaped panels should be in gold. The lilies and the foliage 
might look best in good shades of green. The band whereon the 
text runs would probably be of silk, but its color would depend 
upon that of the ground itself. Since the design is somewhat 
elaborate for its scale, it would be well to avoid startling contrasts 
of color, and rely forthe effect upon a plentiful use of gold-colored 
silk, should gold thread be found impracticable. If the whole 
were on white ground the panels with the lilies might be of pale 
blue, otherwise the effect of the flowers would be lost. 





Correspondence. 
TO PAINT NASTURTIUMS IN OILS. 

H. F., Rochester, N. Y.—For the pale yellow flowers, 
use for the local tone, light cadmium, white and a very little ivory 
black to give quality. In the shadows add raw umber and light 
red. When painting the deeper toned yellow nasturtium, use a 
deeper shade of cadmium if possible. If that is not at hand, 
combine yellow ochre with light cadmium, and add a very little 
madder lake. The deep rich crimson nasturtiumsare painted with 
madder lake and bone brown for the generaltone. As both these 
colors dry slowly, use with them a little Siccatif de Courtray 
mixed with French poppy oil—one drop of Siccatif to five of oil 
is a good aS Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, 
white, light cadmium, vermilion ivory black; in the shadows 
add burnt Sienna and red vermilion. The stems, which are a pale 
yellow green in color, really need no blue, but may be painted 
with light cadmium, white, vermilion and ivory black. If you 
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chance to have some light zinober green in your box, this will be 
very useful for a foundation in painting both stems and leaves, 
It must, however, be qualified by ivory black and red, to make it 
available. Always add raw umber in the shadows when painting 
leaves or foliage. For the background you may use white, yel- 
low ochre, a little ivory black, permanent blue and light red. In 
the deeper tones, substitute burnt Sienna for light red. It is 
often desirable to throw an effect of shadow on the background, 
as if cast by the flowers and leaves. It is only necessary to paint 
a deeper shade of the same color used for the background. Use, 
of course, less white and more ivory black and permanent blue ; 
add also some madder lake. 





OTHER QUERIES ABOUT OL PAINTING, 


SIR: I used neutral tint in painting distant mountains, 
mixing yellow ochre and mummy as I approached the middle 
distance. Why did the mountains all turn to a pink tint when 
the paint dried? With me the neutral tint always turns to a 
brown or pink. W. P., Painesville, O. 


Neutral tint, like all delicate grays, is very sensitive to the in- 
fluence of contrast. It will appear to vary in tone according to 
the nature of the colors placed beside it. The dull greenish hues 
obtained by mixing yellow ochre with the neutral tint bring out 
the rosy violet tone in the latter when it is used pure. A little 
sobalt mixed with the neutral tint would make it more suitable 
for painting distances, 


Mrs. J. D. C.—The treatment of “Sunset in the Vil- 
lage,’’ by Bruce Crane, was given in the June number of the 
magazine, butin compliance with your request we now reprint it, 
as that number is out of print: Make a careful drawing in pencil 
or water-color. If the later be used, mix a little ox-gall with the 
water to obviate the difficulty of making the color adhere to the 
primed ground. Donot trouble to draw the figure at first. It 
must be put on last of all with the brush. Indicate clearly the 
masses Of trees, the roadway and pool in the foreground. Be 
particular to secure correctly and clearly the outlines of the cot- 
tages and village church. Begin painting by putting in the sky. 
The sky palette should be simple, and while few colors are used, 
let there be as many gradations of those colors as possible. Paint 
the sky in at onceif possible. Set the palette for this with cobalt, 
yellow ochre, scarlet vermilion, cadmium, raw umber, pale lem- 
on yellow and white. Lay in first the greenish blue with an 
admixture of cobalt, yellow ochre and white; then paint in the 
other tints broadly as you see them, not blending them too much 
in the first instance or they will assuredly become muddy, For 
the gray tint near the horizon to the left, mix cobalt, scarlet ver- 
milion and white, with, perhaps, a touch of raw umber. A 
good warm gray for the far distance can be made with light red, 
cobalt, ivory black and flake white. A little raw umber 
may be introduced in parts, and the proportions of the 
mixture varied in making out the different buildings. 

French blue, yellow ochre and white, subdued witha 
little light red, will give a good color for the foliage, it 
being made grayer by adding more of the red and white 
and less of the yellow in the fardistance. Paint the 
roadway with Indian red, ivory black and white, using 
less red as it recedes from view, and adding avery little 
burnt Sienna right in the foreground. The pool requires 
to be indicated with the sky colors which it reflects ; 
only they must be slightly modified. 

In beginning the foreground, lay in a foundation with 
Prussian or Antwerp blue and burnt Sienna, substituting 
yellow ochre for the burnt Sienna as the ground re- 
cedes. Into this foundation paint with emera!d green, 
raw Sienna and white, with touches here and there of 
pure raw Sienna and burnt Sienna. If, when about to 
retouch and work up the details, you find the general 
tone too cold, glaze with raw Sienna; if too warm, 
scumble a little cobalt over the previous painting and 
work into that with the tints previously used, modelling 
here and there until the required degree of finish is ob- 
tained with the colors already on your palette. 

Indicate the figure with raw umber, ivory black and 
white. Mark out the fence with black and white 
warmed with a little light red, Should you allow the 
picture to become dry before finishing, pass over it first 
a dampened cloth or sponge; then wipe it dry and 
rub into it a very little poppy or linseed-oil. This process causes 
the after painting to unite with the first. Any excess of oil must 
be removed with a piece of soft silk or linen. 

Paint with hog-hair brushes wherever possible ; theygive a freer 
touch. Occasionally sable brushes must be used for the finer parts. 

With regard to medium, it is well to do without any as much as 
possible. However, it is requisite to have some at hand in case 
of need. That known as ‘‘ Robinson's medium,” ready prepared 
in tubes, is an excellent vehicle, but many good artists prefer a 
mixture of equal parts of copal varnish, turpentine and prepared 
linseed-oil, which is found to be a good drier, besides keeping the 
colors brilliant. On no account fall into the error of varnishing 
your picture soon after it is finished. At least from eight to 
twelve months should elapse. Then use only the best mastic 
varnish, 


Sir: My daughter is painting a picture with a large 
angelin it. The wings are about eighteen inchesin height. She 
is not quite certain about the color of these, and you would greatly 
oblige me by some suggestions as to treatment. 


O. K., Scranton, Pa. 


It is scarcely possible to answer your question satisfactorily 
without any knowledge of the tone of coloring throughout your 
picture, since the treatment of the wings must of course be de- 
pendent on the general scheme. If in brilliant light, delicate 
touches of prismatic coloring should be introduced in addition to 
the,ordinary shading for white objects. This will give brilliancy. 
Asa rule, the light and shade would be very broad. The feath- 
ery touch depends on skilful technic. You might find excellent 
suggestions on an Easter card for the angel's wings, as the orig- 
inals of these cards are often painted by first-rate artists. 


S. F. T., Chicago.—To paint a rich crimson in oil 
colors, use bone brown and madder lake for the general tone, 
adding ivory black in the darker parts, and also in the half tints, 
mixed with a little white. The lights depend very much upon 
the texture of what is painted. In a rose or velvety flower, there 
is a surface light which gives this soft effect. This is entirely 
separate from the ordinary high light. In this general light tone 
of crimson use madder lake, vermilion, a little cobalt, ivory black 
and white. The surface light, which is a soft light gray, rather 
cool in quality, is made with white, yellow ochre, madder lake 
and ivory black. 


P., Boston.—To paint the berries of the mistletoe, use 
cadmium, raw umber, white, a little cobalt or permanent blue, 
madder lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna. Paint the green leaves with the colors given for 
the holly leaves, but add more cadmium and raw umber, and also 
substitute vermilion in the local tone in place of madder lake. 
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Sir: I notice the words “ quality” and “ qualified” 
used very often in your magazine (see page 135, November, 1836, 
** General Hints for Portrait Painting’). You say,‘‘ Begin with the 
light mass with a medium tone of white, yellow ochre, vermilion, 
madder lake, light red and a little cobalt, adding enough raw 
umber and ivory black ¢o give guality to the color.” What is 
meant by the word quality in this instance ? Isit necessary to use 
such colors as raw umber and ivory black, especially the former ? 
Why not black alone ? A CONSTANT READER. 


It is not easy to define the term ‘‘ quality” or ‘‘ quality of color” 
(the latter is always understood). A certain vdligniaaat or dis- 
tinction of tone is meant. In nature most objects have quality— 
that is, may be distinguished by slight differences of tone from 
other objects of the same sort, and so may each part from every 
other part of the same object. A painting in which these slight 
differences of color are well imitated is said to have quality. A 
tone which is distinguished from other common tones of the same 
general nature has quality. In the particular case in question, a 
common flesh tone might be made without the last two colors men- 
tioned. These are added to distinguish it, to give it quality. 
Black alone would do for a fair complexion. To ‘‘ qualify” is to 
modify slightly. 





POULTRY AND OTHER ANIMAL PAINTING, 


Sir: For more than ten years The Art Amateur has 
been my faithful guide and teacher. Now I come to you for some 
advice in my particular line of work. I wish to make a specialty of 
painting domestic fowls and cattle. Where can I find any draw- 
ings or text-books that will aid mein my work. I can sketch 
fairly well from nature, but need advice as to making a proper 
beginning, especially with chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Hoping you will be able to give me some explicit directions, I re- 
main, with gratitude for your help during the past years, 

‘* GENIE,” Philadelphia. 


You will find pretty nearly all you ask for during the coming 
year in The Art Amateur. Color plates by Helena Maguire, of 
ducks, chickens and swansare already in preparation. These will 
be accompanied —— illustrations, with valuable technical in- 
formation in the y of the magazine. Illustrated articles on 
painting sheep and cattle are ready and are only waiting their 
turn for publication, In the meanwhile any specific information 
you may require will cheerfully be furnished you. So far as we 
can learn, there is absolutely no text-book on the subject. 





COPYING FROM THE MODEL, 


Sir: Kindly answer the following question through 
your magazine : Have all real artists the gift of drawing pictures 
without looking at a mode!—in other words, of drawing from the 
head ? I have read in biographies of artists that many of them 
began to draw heads and figures as soon as they could hold a 
pencil. It has been said of J. F. Millet that he drew a picture 
entirely from his head at a very early age. What I want to 
know is: Is this the sign that a man is an artist ? I draw a great 
deal and can sketch a figure or almost anything as long as I have 
a model before me, but I have never yet been able to execute a 
drawing just from my head. “Ant,” N. ¥. 


It is best, undoubtedly, always to draw from a model when 
one is to be had. By degrees one should get accustomed to draw 
without. At the same time, it is true that some very successful 
artists have dispensed with the use of a model— Gustave Doré, for 
instance. His work, however, betrays the fact; for although full 
of imagination and spirit, it is frequently defective in drawing. 
He had great imagination, great power for dramatic composition, 
and these, with his extraordinary facility, enabled him to make a 
very large income. But he never became a painter, and his mor- 
tification over this failure is said to have hastened his death ; for 
while his pictures pleased the multitude, persons cultivated in art 
knew very well their deficiencies. Knowledge of drawing and 
the gift of color are undoubtedly of great importance to the artist ; 
but, as in the case of Doré, it is not impossible for a real genius 
to dispense with both, Delacroix’s drawing is frequently exe- 
crable, but his color is, perhaps, second only to that of Titian. 
These remarks, however, are not meant for general application. 
For the guidance of amateurs and, indeed, for all artists, we 
would say, Never slight your drawing. Take the greatest pains 
with it. Sketch from the living figure whenever you get the op- 
portunity, and when the living model is no longer before you, 
improve the occasion in exercising your memory by drawing the 
figure as well as you can without it. If one relies entirely on 
copying, it is improbable that he will ever originate anything. 
A knowledge of drawing and of the principles of color are the 
alphabet of the graphic arts, but you should not be satisfied with 
possessing the alphabet alone; you must learn to compose as 
well. Having acquired your technic, you should proceed to ap- 
ply it to some original conception. 








LITHOGRAPHIC COLOR REPRODUCTIONS. 


Sir: I have a commission for reproducing in color 
a bromide enlargement of a landscape from which a lithograph 
is to be published. Which would be the most suitable medium, 
oil or water-color ? ARTIST, Gettysburg, Pa. 


If the lithographic reproduction is to be in the usual con- 
ventional method, it does not make much difference (i. e., com- 
mercial), for the lithographers will do the job in their own way. 
If, on the contrary, it isto be in the artistic fac-simizle method (in- 
troduced into this country by The Art Amateur, and now adopted 
for the best class of work by three or four large first-class houses) 
the original may be in either oils or in water-colors ; if the lat- 
ter, gouache is preferable. Water-colors in transparent washes 
are seldom reproduced well by lithography and it is risky to have 
it attempted. 





ADVICE ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION, 


Mrs. I. D., Chadron, Neb., writes that she wishes us 
to help her buy ‘‘an antique Oriental rug, about twelve feet 
square ; a Daghestan, Kazak or Bokhara,” and says that she does 
not care for ‘‘ the very high-priced ones.” Any o/d Oriental rug 
cf such a size is very hard to find, and would be very costly. Six 
feet is the limit of the width of a Bokhara, Daghestan or Kazak 
rug. She might get a Feraghan (Persian) rug that size or an 
Indian rug; but even modern, they would come high. The 
cheapest large Oriental rug is the Japanese kind, made of jute. 
We have handed our correspondent’s letter to Messrs. Vantine & 
Co., 877 Broadway, New York. She should write to them, say- 
ing about how much she wishes to spend. She may safely leave 
the selection to them. The firm is thoroughly trustworthy. 


CANUCK, Quebec.—(1) If your white marble mantle- 
piece cannot be effectively draped, we would suggest that you paint 
it brownish green, mixing a little bronze powder with the paint, 
which should be oil color thinned with turpentine. This will 
harmonize well with your terra-cotta wall paper. Paint with a 
large brush. When the color is nearly dry, a little of the bronze 
powder rubbed on to the projecting portions of the marble will re- 
lieve the monotony of the surface. Be sure and mix enough paint 


in the first instance, as you may not be able to match the shade 
exactly in mixing more. (2) Glazed bookcases are undesirable, 
because they interfere with easy access. Moreover, a certain worn 
look about the outsides and insides of books is better than brand- 
new gloss, and shows them to be old familiar friends. (3) When 
ornaments in a color are on a ground of a contrasting color, the 
ornament should be separated from the ground by an edging of 
a lighter color, as a red flower on a green ground should have an 
edging of a lighter red. In “ self-tints,” tones or shades of the 
same color, a light tint on a dark ground may be used without 
outline ; but a dark ornament on a light ground requires to be 
outlined with a still darker tint. 





IDA, Waco, Mo.—To give your “light wood furniture 
an antique oak finish,” it must first be well sand-papered with 
No. o sand-paper, and then treated several times with strong 
ammonia, a day or so being allowed between each application for 
the wood to dry and color. The surface is then relieved by the 
application of oxalic acid. Great care must be taken that the 
acid does not get on the clothes or hands, as it will burn them. 
When the work is thoroughly dried, it is ready to varnish. 





SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn.—We give the following sug- 
gestions for the decoration of your small flat: For the parlor, 
paper, to within two feet of the ceiling, with a small-patterned 
light terra-cotta-colored paper, the pattern to be of darker or 
lighter shade of the ground color, and without gold. -Let the 
wall space above this be of bright ‘‘ golden olive” cartridge paper, 
with a neat border 1% inches wide between the two papers. A 
‘picture moulding,’’ immediately under the cornice, should 
used. The pictures in the room should be simple water-colors, 
or etchings framed with narrow flat oak moulding, stained ‘‘ an- 
tique oak.’’ If there is a cornice, paint it an even shade of olive 
brown, the woodwork throughout and the picture moulding the 
same. Tint the ceiling a warm greenishcream color. Paper the 
first bedroom with a simple light ‘‘ all-over” pattern of bluish 
tint, and let the ceiling and woodwork be light warm buff. For 
the second bedroom have a paper with light ground—a small pat- 
tern chintz paper ; the woodwork and the ceiling the same as 
above. Have the window shades in both rooms white ; curtains 
‘*écru”-colored dotted ‘‘ Swiss.’’ The parlor shades may be of 
‘*écru”-colored linen ; curtains some soft-textured woollen ma- 
terial—color to be either golden olive, rich russet or olive. Paint 
the entrance hall—walls, Pompeiian red ; the ceiling, old gold 
and the cornice, black. Give the kitchen wall and ceiling three 
coats of oil paint of an even, light sage green tint. 


SIR: In return for the enclosed fee of $30 kindly 
advise me (sending samples of colors and materials to be used), 
as to the decoration and furnishing of a hall, parlor and sitting- 
room, laid out according to the following plan: 
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The floor of the hall is red-wood, the stairs leading to the sec- 
ond story pine, the balusters Spanish cedar. The walls are 
smooth finished, and, to a distance of 4 feet from the front of 
the house are 8 feet 9 inches in height, but the ceiling arches here 
for a space of 4 feet, making the walls throughout the remainder 
of this floor 11 feet high. The window is about 4 feet from the 
floor, There are nocornices in the house. There are double 
front doors with glass panels. What colors do you advise for 
the walls and ceiling ? What color for the woodwork? Shall I 
carpet the stairs or paint them ? What style of furniture is suit- 
able for the hall? I had in mindold oak. How shall I treat the 
panels of the doors ? 

The walls of the parlor and sitting-room are in smooth finish 
like those of the hall. How shall I treat them ? Would it not be 
advisable to have both rooms carpeted alike ? Should all the 
furniture in each room be upholstered in the same color, or may 
there be several colors in the furniture of a room ? Would olive 
be a good color for the shades? In the sitting-room is a walnut 
bookcase 7 feet 9 inches high and 3 feet 3 inches wide. What 
other woods can be used in the furniture of the room? The 
parlor and the sitting-room are to be lighted with candles and 
lamps. What color should the lamp shades be? The hall is to 
be lighted by gas, the fixture being set in the newel post. What 
color should the globe be ? What should be the style of the can- 
delabra in the rooms and of the gas fixture in the hall? How 
high should thelamps be hung? I wish to have a bookcase— 
merely a frame of shelves about 4 feet 8 inches high and 5 feet 
wide—in the sitting-room. I intend to hang a curtain over the 
front. What color should the bookcase be painted? Would it 
look well placed against the wall opposite the mantel? Do the 
walls require many or few pictures, panels or plaques? Please 
say whether the woodwork should be in solid colors or graining. 

C., San José, Cal. 


Do not paint the floor or woodwork of yourhall. Paint the 
steps of the stairs a soft brown, to resemble the red-wood, and 
leave them uncarpeted. Do not paint the Spanish cedar balus- 
ters. Paint the walls a dull olive, the ceiling a soft tone of 
orange, with a few lines of dull red in the cornice. Put white lace 
of asuitable pattern at the back of the panels of your doors. 
Antique oak or mahogany wicker furniture would be equally ap- 
propriate for the hall. Use Eastern rugs for the floor. 


SITTING-ROOM AND PARLOR. 


If both rooms are to have the same carpet, it would be better 
to treat the walls, ceiling and woodwork of both in the same 
way, but a more agreeable effect would be obtained by variety of 
treatment. With the parlor facing north a warm scheme of col- 
or will be most suitable, such as a dull salmon, a dark red, or a 
warm gray. Withsalmon walls a deep frieze of cream color, with 


a pattern in salmon color will look well. For either of the other 
colors a dark cream color ceiling, but no frieze, may be used. 
Choose the carpet of the room to harmonize with the color cho- 


sen for the walls, for which the samples sent will serve as a guide. | 


It is preferable to have the furniture upholstered in a variety of 
colors rather than in one single color. Olive would bea good 
color for the shades. Your walnut bookcase does not bind you 
to the use of that wood in the rest of the furniture of the room. 
Your room will look best if you have a variety of woods in the 
furniture. Even wicker would not be out of place. Cut glass 
globes are preferable to colored shades for your lamps and for 
the light in the hall newel. Candelabra may be bought in a great 
variety of forms, china being the least expensive, though even in 
china there is a wide range in price. Metal is more durable, but 
is also more expensive than china. For the gas fixture in the 
hall you must be guided somewhat by your own taste. Bronze 
finish is always good. Black is in good style also, and silver is 
delicate and dainty. The height of a light must depend upon the 
size of the fixture and the purpose which the light is intended to 
serve. For reading, it ought not to be more than 5 feet from the 
floor, and should be placed over atable. For general illumina- 
tion, it should be at least 8 feet from the floor. The bookcase 
should be stained and varnished to imitate the woodwork of the 
room, not painted. It would be better to put your low bookcase 
next the mantel than opposite to it. The walls of a room always 
look better when thoroughly furnished, but they only require to 
be sufficiently covered to do away with the effect of bareness. 
Use solid colors for the woodwork, not graining. 

If you treat the sitting-room and parlor differently, a bright 
yellow paper, with a yellow and amber frieze, in the tones of the 
samples sent, and an ivory white ceiling, would look well for the 
former. With this use a dull yellow brown carpet in the style of 
the sample. For the draperies and furniture of both rooms 
the samples sent will serve as guides. 


SIR: (1) Would a room having mahogany wood- 
work look well furnished in buff, blue and silver ? (2) If bas- 
reliefs were used as part of the permanent decoration of said 
room, should they be tinted, and what color ? 

L. A., Springfield, Mass. 

(1) There is no reason why it should not look well, especially 
if the blue is the dull, old shade which also goes well with silver. 
We should think that the combination would be very good if the 
proper shades were selected. (2) No. It is almost impossible to 
color a bas-relief without making it look vulgar. Undoubtedly 
sculpture was colored in the Middle Ages, as an adjunct to archi- 
tecture, but it is an experiment which can hardly prove success- 
ful except in the most experienced hands, It would be best to 
ivorize the bas-relief. 


FRENCHWOMAN, Toronto.—We have given from 
time to time many illustrations of bookcases; but none that we 
remember which could easily ‘‘ be adapted to an irregular wall.” 
If you will state just what you want, we will publish a special 
design for your purpose. 





IN DEFENCE OF LACROIX CARMINES. 


Str: So much has been said and written against the use 
of the Lacroix carmines, that I should like to say a good word for 
them. I have painted china for the past fifteen years, and I have 
used all the colors which will produce a pink that have been 
offered curing that time, and I have yet to find any one of them 
that will fire upthe rich and delicate pink that can be obtained by 
the proper use of the Lacroix carmines, I have never hada piece of 
china returned to me which has been fired up a dead pink or 
purple when I have used these carmines, nor have they even had 
a purplish tone. No Pink Rose ever bloomed that did not have 
amore or less purplish tone. Now, to verify this statement, let 
any one take a few Pink Roses, from the Wild Rose to the most 
delicate French Rose, and examine them closely, and they will 
surely see that they all have a purplish tone. I often add a little 
ultramarine blue to my carmine to produce this bloom on Pink 
Roses. Take any of the fine china which has been painted and 
fired at the best factories in Europe, and you will find that all 
pink roses of whatever class havea purplish tone. The only fault 
— if it may be so called—that any one can find with the Lacroix 
carmines No, 1, No. 2 and even No. 3, is that they do not fire up 
an ugly harsh pink. No finer pink for Wild Roses or delicate 
pink flowers of any kind can be produced than that obtained by 
mixing carmine No. 1, ivory yellow and orange yellow—a very 
little ivory and still less of orange yellow. This mixture will 
fire up a delicate transparent pink. 

C. M. RODWELL, Newark, N. J. 





BOUCHER STYLE ON CHINA. 


PINCTOR, Pittsfield, Mass.—Begin by transferring the 
drawing to the china, and then sketch in with flesh No. 1 the 
lines of the face and the fingers and toes. When this is dry 
mark in the reflected lights with yellow brown mixed with ivory 
yellow. Then lay in the local tint of flesh-color, and by dabbling 
even the two colors placed side by side, blending them one into 
the other. Let this dry; then heighten by half a tone the ex- 
tremities of the hands, feet, knees, etc. Sketch in the hair and 
accessories, the clouds and background, while the local tint is 
drying. When the first painting has lost nearly all its moisture, 
return to it; work the shadows by stippling some brown No. 17 
mixed with sepia, yellow ochre, light gray, and a touch of blue 
green for the transparent parts. Where the flesh is brown the 
reflected lights are made with yellow ochre throughout, and the 
scale of browns is more used. A little violet of iron warms up 
the shadows and approaches nearer to Vandyck brown in oils. 





MINERAL GRAY GREENS. 


Sir: Kindly give a few gray greensin mineral colors. 
I have mixed a few, but they donot come out asI wish. If you will 
only say which colors to mix for gray green, seen in apples, nastur- 
tiums and on back of rose leaves, I know they will fire out all 
right. I have no trouble whatever with any of the mixtures of 
mineral colors that are given in The Art Amateur. 

C. M. R., Newark, N. J. 

One of the best and most reliable mixtures for producing the 
cool gray green you ask for is moss green and deep blue green. 
When the under part of a leaf is in shadow glaze this first tint 
when ¢horoughly dry with violet of iron. Two or three shades of 
gray green can be obtained by allowing the deep blue green to 
preponderate more or less. 





HINTS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


B. J., ““SUBSCRIRER,” HAMPTON, K. K., and others 
who have asked for suggestions for Holiday Presents are in- 
formed that in the next issue of The Art Amateur many such 
suggestions will be given, accompanied by appropriate illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 
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DRAWING FOR “PROCESS” REPRODUCTION. 


SiR: I have been invited by a society to make an em- 
blematic design for a magazine they are going to publish. It is 
also to be used on their paper, envelopes and the like. Any sug- 
gestions as to the best manner of reproducing the design, which 
is made in washes of India ink, would be gladly received. 

I. F. L. W., Claremont, N. H. 


It would be necessary to have a pen drawing made of the de- 
sign if it is intended to reproduce it by any of the photo-en- 
graving processes, This drawing should then be sent to some 
process engraving concern (the Moss Engraving Company do ex- 
cellent work of the kind), which, for a dollar or two, will repro- 
duce it for you any size you may desire, furnishing a plate which 
your printer can use in conjunction with type. Becareful to in- 
troduce no wash in making the drawing. If you cannot yourself 
make a satisfactory pen drawing—which should be sharp, clean 
and perfectly black so far as the ink is concerned—send your 
sketch to the engraving company, and for two or three doliars they 
will make the drawing for you. If you want more than one copy 
of the plate they will also furnish electrotypes for about fifty 
cents each. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


SUBSCRIBER, Little Falls, N. Y.—You will see that 
we have lost no time in meeting your request for a ‘‘ set of berry 
or fruit bowls.” The five given in the Supplement are part of a 
dozen to be completed in the next two issues of the magazine. 
Each is of different fruit blossoms. You will find them simple 
and easy to execute. 


STUDENT, Atlanta, Ga.—We are glad that you like 
the monograms and name devices by Mr. Gleeson White, pub- 
lished last month. That gentleman is now editorially connected 
with The Art Amateur and will furnish any subscriber to the 
magazine any special monogram or name device that may be de- 
sired. Subscribers should not hesitate to ask for special designs 
or illustrated suggestions for the work they may be engaged on. 
With only limited space at our command, of course we can- 
not meet the special requirements of all; but it is seldom that we 
fail to find room for any design or device that is likely to prove 
generally interesting. The chief aim of The Art Amateur is to 
be useful to its readers. So let them ask freely for what they 
want. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


A. J. R.—The “ lunch plate with handle” described in 
the July number, page 4o, can be had at M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East 
Thirteenth Street, New York. 


J. H. B., Milwaukee.—We have not published yet the 
panels you speak of, but shall do so when we find suitable 
models. 


M. E. R., Versailles, Ky—We would advise you not 
to take the trouble to learn ‘‘ Poonah Painting.” It is not at all 
artistic, and we supposed no one wasted her time on it nowadays. 


STyLus, Brooklyn.—For etching with the point on 
copper, it is usual to hold the plate over the smoke of a wax taper 
orcandle until the ground flows even, and is blackened by the 
smoke. This enables the etcher to see his work better, and takes 
off the glare of the polished surface of the varnish ground. 


E. D., Galveston.—Soehnée Fréres’ varnish for water- 
colors No. 2 is applied in exactly the same manner as for an oil 
painting. The varnish should not be used for ordinary water- 
color painting; it is intended for plaques or other decorative 
work that cannot be protected by glass. Soehnée’s varnish re- 
quires some skill to apply it properly, on account of its being a 
very rapid dryer. 


SUBSCRIBER, Cambridge, Mass.—(1) One way to apply 
oil paints to silk or satin with the assurance that they will not 
spread beyond the edge of the pattern, is to outline with varnish. 
It is best, however, to use opaque water-colors, or gouache. Read 
the articleon ‘‘ Painting in Gouache’’ on page 88. The brushes 
needed are one large, round, dark-haired washer, and several 
assorted sizes of pointed camel’s-hair. (2) The nimbus most ap- 
propriate to the Virgin Mary is a circlet of small stars. 


PEN DRAUGHTSMAN, New York.—By all means send 
your furniture designs and interiors for our consideration. Noone 
on our staff has what you call ‘‘ the inside track.’’ Naturally we 
want the best designs in the market (and we generally get them, 
because it is known that we pay liberally fora good thing) and we 
have to decline very many poor ones that are offered. But some 
of our now best paid contributors when they first sent in their 
work for approval were entirely unknown to us. 


STUDENT, Baltimore.—The authority for the assertion 
that the Elgin Marbles are not the work of Pheidias is a German 
Professor, Dr. Puchstein, of the Berlin Museum, who believes 
them to be by Kallimachos, and therefore of later date. The 
drapery folds in the Elgin Marbles, he points out, were evidently 
produced by the ‘‘ running borer,” which had not been invented 
in the time of Pheidias. His draperies are of much more 
archaic style, judging by the examples found at Pergamos. 


Str : (1) Kindly inform me where I can obtain the 
work, ‘‘ Sketching from Nature,” by Mr. Daniel Burleigh Park- 
hurst, quotations from which appeared in the July number of 
The Art Amateur. (2) Also kindly give me the-name of some 
good work on drawing, containing simple instructions for sketch- 
ing from life. E. J. C., Alma, Col. 

(1) From the author, Mr. Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, 240 Main 
Street, Orange, N. J. (2) ‘‘Charcoal Drawing,” published by the 
Cassell Publishing Co., New York. The price of the book, in- 
cluding a box of fac-similes of charcoal sketches, is $2.50. It is 
the most useful publication of the kind we know. 


SUBSCRIBER, Winterset, Ia.—(1) Write to Henry 
Leidel (339 Fourth Avenue, New York), for his ‘‘ Landscape Paint- 
ing in Oils” (price, 60 cents). The address of Mr. Parkhurst is 
given elsewhere to another inquirer. We do not know the price 
of his ‘‘ Sketching from Nature.” It is a small treatise and can- 
not cost much. (2) The Carl Hecker Art School (4 West Four- 
teenth Street) is excellent. (3) We do not know how to advise 
you as to finding “‘ a suitable and inexpensive home during a two 

ears’ stay in New York.” You might advertise in The New York 
orld or The New York Herald. 


A. R., Quincy.—Celluloid for painting on in water- 
colors should be prepared in the same way as ivory is for minia- 
ture painting. The polish must be taken off it, and the surface 
renewed by scraping it with a piece of window glass, using the 
edge that has been made by the diamond. It must then be rub- 
bed with dry emery powder, until it is reduced to an even neat 
surface. After dusting off the emery, a slight wash of a solution 
of alum in the water will take away any greasiness that there 
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may be, and the work may then proceed with ordinary water- 
colors. Some, however, prefer to rub in a ground of Chinese 
white. Care must be taken, as in working on ivory, not to touch 
the plaque with the fingers. 


A DELIGHTED READER.—(1) It is almost impossible 
to direct you with regard to laying in water without being ac- 
quainted with the whole scheme of your picture and the nature 
of the reflections which must be thrown on the water. The 
method you suggest would be very stilted in style. Try to repro- 
duce just what you see in one painting ; then retouch and sharp- 
en where necessary when dry. (2) Toprevent your colors drying 
in, use a little medium composed of equal parts of pale drying 
oil, spirits of turpentine and copal varnish. (3) We have al- 
ready published some excellent moonlight scenes. One was a 
small seascape, another a view of Nétre Dame from the river. 
Another moonlight scene and a snow scene will be given soon. 
(4) To paint the ivy when touched with autumn tints, set your 
palette with light cadmium, crimson lake, raw umber, burnt 
Sienna, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, Antwerp blue and white. 
Make your green tints with the last four colors mentioned. 


CHINA KILN, Cincinnati—In reply to your inquiry 
respecting ‘‘ The Studio China Kiln,” manufactured by C. A. 
Wilke, Richmond, Ind., we have much pleasure in assuring 
you of its efficiency. The testimonials in our advertising col- 
umns will give you the experience of many who have used it, and 
from inquiries we have made we are satisfied that these may be 
regarded as genuine expressions of those who have tried and 
proved its merits. The advantages of a home kiln are, as you 
say, too obvious to need pointing out. Apart from the vexatious 
delay incurred in sending the work to be fired elsewhere, there is 
always the risk of breaking in transit to be added to the risks of 
firing. Bearing in mind the amount of work one of these kilns 
will readily perform, the price is very moderate, and should save 
its cost in a very few firings. Altogether we advise you most 
strongly to procure one, the size you indicate, and believe you 
will be fully satisfied with its practical working. Besides the tes- 
timonials printed by the manufacturer, we have private corre- 
spondence in our hands attesting its merits, and are not surprised 
to hear that orders are being executed rapidly for all parts of the 
country as its merits become more widely known. Its special 
feature, whereby a poor supply of gas, or gasoline, can be made 
available, is peculiarly valuable to those living away from the 
great centres, 





School and Studio, 


IN the Washington Star Foster Coates reports inter- 
views with five distinguished authorities on the question of 
the future of women as artists. The specialists consulted are 
Messrs. Chase, Smillie, De Haas, Kenyon Cox and Siddons Mow- 
bray, who all agree that women should make as good painters 
as men when they settle down to work. Another point upon 
which they are unanimous is that there is no longer any necessity 
for women to go abroad to study ; our own schools are just as 
good as those of Europe. 

Mr. Chase fears the supersensitiveness of woman is a great 
drawback, and thinks the fear lest they will not reach their goal 
is apt to discourage them unduly, He thinks that painting is too 
often taken up more as an accomplishment than as a profession, 
and quotes a quantity of names to show that it is possible for a 
woman who means to work hard to succeed. 

Mr. Smillie considers that ‘* painting is not a good business for 

any one from a pecuniary standpoint,” nor is it well for a woman 
to enter a field already filled with men; but advises practical 
designing. He thinks that there is an opening for designers in 
wall-paper, book-covers, carpets and fabrics. In teaching, also, 
he is surprised at the number of women who make an income of 
six to twelve hundred dollars a year. If any girl has a talent for 
portraiture, he is more hopeful for her prospect, as there is always 
a greater demand for portraits than for ideal work. While al- 
lowing that it is liberalizing and broadening to goto study in Italy 
or France, he believes it is not so essential as it was fifteen years 
ago. 
Mr. De Haas, the marine painter, thinks there is just as much in 
art for women as for men, and that the place they reach depends 
upon themselves. A woman, if she be in dead earnest and in- 
tends to succeed, must give up everything else but her art, as a 
man does. He thinks, too, that in going to Europe there is 
danger of losing her originality and becoming simply a copyist of 
the master she prefers. 

Kenyon Cox also warns women against trifling with art ; to ac- 
complish anything they must work thoroughly. Black and white 
illustration he recommends as profitable, but points out that it is 
also very precarious work, a glut at one time and none at another. 
Pastel-portraits he thinks might repay a girl who had both taste 
and talent for portraiture, as although the prices paid for them 
are not high, yet the work is much more quickly accomplished 
than in oil. 

H. Siddons Mowbray fears that too many women are going 
into pictorial art, and deems it a mistake to offer too much en- 
couragement unless a girl has marked talent. To succeed as an 
illustrator, he wisely remarks, demands more than the ability to 
draw and paint well, and that very often clever pupils fail in this 
branch for lack of imagination—the ideal faculty needful to suc- 
ceed as a book illustrator. Practical designing he also favors. 

It will be seen that on the whole those consulted fall back upon 
the old advice—‘‘ Hasten slowly, and put your work if needs be 
twenty times upon the anvil.” This is the sum of it all; but even 
beyond this patient industry the rare gift of genius must be there 
to win fame and honor, There is always room at the top for 
those who have the staying power and vitality to climb there. 





BOSTON ART SCHOOLS, 


THE fourteenth annual report of the Boston School of 
Drawing and Painting connected with the Museum of Fine Arts, 
has some very satisfactory features. The improved arrangements 
permitted by enlargement of the building are augmented by im- 
provements in the school régime itself. This especially applies 
to the facility offered to advanced artists to enter and work in 
any of the departments. The number of scholars during the 
year has been 117—in the antique class, 46; the life and the 
painting class, 32 each, and the decorative class, 39. In acom- 
petition offered by the United States Potters’ Association, three 
prizes were taken by members of this school. Mrs. J. Montgom- 
ery Sears’s three fifty dollar prizes, offered for drawings done with- 
out instruction in the antique, life and painting departments, 
called forth some admirable workin the antique class. The ex- 
penses of maintaining the schools came to $10,209 for the year, 
and the difficulty of meeting such a sum by the fees of the 
students alone is still felt. A more generous endowment fund is 
greatly wanted, not only forthe more obvious needs of the school, 
but for literary instruction, which should treat of the history of 
art, of form and color in their more abstract relations, in short, 
of all those influences which go to mould the artist. 





THE Art Students’ Association of Boston is to have a 
studio built on Jand, in Trinity Place, belonging to the trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. The expenses of the erection of this 
building will be defrayed by subscriptions from the students. 
The proposed studio is to contain ample room for lectures, class- 
es and receptions. Plans have been prepared by Wentworth & 
Cram. This association is making preparations for another 
grand festival next spring, which it will endeavor to make at 
least as important as the very successful one given at the Art 
Museum in 1889. Next year the Boston Theatre is mentioned as 
the likely place for it to be held. 





ART AT THE BOSTON ‘“‘ MECHANICS” FAIR. 


THE seventeenth exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, that opens in Boston on Oc- 
tober 1st, 1890, will have much of special interest to readers 
of The Art Amateur. The Art Department is promised to sur- 
pass in extent and value any exhibition of the kind ever held in 
New England. Mr. Charles Volkmar will there make his first 
exhibition of the Volkmar tile, while the Low Tile Company 
will send a display that will doubtless sustain its widespread 
reputation, One grand gold medal of honor is to be awarded 
for the best oil painting, whether previously exhibited or not. 
Other medals of gold, silver and bronzes, with diplomas, will be 
offered to cover ali entries in all departments of art. The first 
exhibition in 1837 had 262 exhibits by women, and this one will 
probably show the same ready welcome to women’s labor to-day 
that marked that of over fifty years ago. Twelve thousand 
square feet of space will be allotted to the display decorative and 
other work in process of manufacture. Photography, needle- 
work, tapestry, designs for household decoration and a hundred 
subjects familiar to the readers of these pages will be fully repre- 
sented there. 


A NEWSPAPERS *“* ART CLASS.” 


THE St. Louis Republic is to be congratulated on the 
success of its ‘‘ Art Class” lessons, Its fac-similes of prize draw- 
ings published in the issue for September 7th show great talent ; 
although if the portrait of Miss Marie Parmer, aged thirteen, is 
like that young lady, she appears to have exercised the feminine 
prerogative in the matter of giving her age. Miss Jennie V. 
Phipps, of Washington Avenue, gained the first prize, a set of 
the works of John Ruskin, for a pencil drawing of geraniums from 
nature. To Miss Parmer was awarded a beautifully illustrated copy 
of Hawthorre’s ‘‘ Marble Faun,”’ and to Masters Walter Schroe- 
der and Alf. J. Nichols honorable mention for painstaking work. 
The idea isa good one, but we should suggest that no copy, how- 
ever neat and finished, should be allowed tocompete against work 
done from nature, but be treated in a separate class, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN exhibition, to be held in the last week of Novem- 
ber, is being arranged by the Art Students’ League of Cleveland. 
Artists in Boston and New York have been invited to exhibit. 


In Cincinnati Mr. Frank Duveneck will take charge 
of the School of Arts in the autumn. It is proposed to grant 
$1000 for foreign travel to the best student of painting at this 
school. 


THE New York Institute for Artist Artisans will, as 
usual, conduct its classes to the advantage of those who seek to 
raise the artistic excellence of their craft. 


THE Woman’s Art School will reopen on October Ist, 
at the Cooper Union, with Mrs, Susan N, Carter as principal. 
There will be a free class in the morning for drawing, while the 
afternoon classes will be open to those who can afford to pay for 
tuition. Instruction and advice in oil-painting will be given by 
Messrs. Swain, Gifford and Alden Weir ; in drawing fromthe life 
by George De Forest Brush and W, Verplanck Birney ; in water- 
colors by Miss Lucy A. Poe, and in wood-engraving by John P. 
Davis. Mrs. William Stone will teach designing and drawing 
by rule, Mrs, C. B, Ellis, crayon photography, and Miss Kate T. 
Cory, drawing from the cast. 


IN New York the schools of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art open October 1st, under the direction, as usual, of Mr. 
Arthur Lyman Tuckerman. Large rooms have been provided in 
the Museum, and students will be given the privilege of visiting 
the Museum exhibitions free of expense. The preparatory class 
is under the charge of Mr. Lucas Baker; the drawing from the 
antique is under Mr. B. W, Clinedirst of the Paris School of Fine 
Arts. Separate classes for men and women are announced in 
drawing and painting from the life, under the charge of Mr. H. 
Siddons Mowbray, pupil of Bonnat, and of Mr. Dennis Bunker, 
pupil of Géréme. Mr. Charles A. Vanderhoof will instruct in 
illustration and etching ; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, assisted by Mr. F. 
J. Rey, in sculpture; Mr. Arthur L. Tuckerman in architecture 
and Mr. V. G,. Stiepevich in ornamental design. Prizes are 
offered for the best work in the various departments. 


THE travelling scholarship, founded by The American 
Architect, is open to competition for the second time. The ap- 
plicant of either sex or color must have served for two years in 
an office of a member of the American Institute of Architects or 
of the Western Association of Architects. He must be a citizen 
of the United States, between twenty and twenty-five years of age. 
The successful candidate must leave in six weeks and receive 
$100 on departure, and four following months a similar sum. 
Each candidate must pay an examination fee of $5. 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will be- 
gin its winter session on September 29th, when its excellent rooms 
and welkappointed library will doubtless again attract a large 
number of artistic aspirants. Mr. E, H, Coates, the new presi- 
dent, has, first as member, then as chairman of the Committee on 
Education, shown sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 
arts in America, and under his leadership the progress will no 
doubt be satisfactory. 


A UNIQUE encouragement to art is contained in a be- 
quest recently accepted by the Academie des Beaux Arts. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the bequest, a prize of about $400 a year will 
be awarded to a sculptor and painter on alternate years for the 
reproduction in clay or on canvas of a nude infant of from eight 
to fifteen months of age. It has been a well-founded sneer that 
Frenchmen loved to utter, that the Royal Academy was ruled by 
the British baby ; but if this fatal bequest is carried out, the Sa- 
lon may soon be in like bondage itself. 


THE De Pauw School opened for its new season on 
September 17th. As heretofore, in addition to the ordinary 
courses of drawing and painting, there will be special classes for 
wood-carving and repoussé work. Graduates from com- 
missioned high schools (Indiana) and from schools of equal 
standing in other States will receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts upon completing the required study in art. Further 
particulars can be obtained from H. A. Mills, Been of School of 
Art, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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& CO., 


Union Square, New York. 


invite inspection of the 
extensive and varied dis- 
play at their establish- 
ment. Their collection 
of artistic articles is equal 
to that of any Museum in 
the country, and is as 
worthy of the attention 
of sight-seers and con- 
noisseurs as of purchas- 
ers. A visit does not in- 
cur any obligation to 
purchase. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


EARLY IMPORTATIONS 


FROM 


Japan, China, and India 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS 


Porcelain & Bronze. 


_____ On First Floor. 
LARGE INVOICES 
CHINESE 


Teakwood Furniture 
BLACK AND RED, 


CONSISTING OF 

Cabinets, Stands, Tables, 
Chairs, Stools, Settees, etc. 
On First Floor Balcony. 








OUR OWN DESIGNS 


Bamboo Furniture. 


ABOUT 200 STYLES IN 


Cabinets, Bric-a-Brac Shelves, Tables, 
Stands, Stools, Seats, Settees, 
Chairs, etc. 


Prices Very Low. 
On Second Floor Balcony. 


IN OUR 


New Screen Department 
225 CASES 
IN 


PAPER, CLOTH, SATIN, SILK and 
GAUZE, 
From the Cheapest to the Most Expensive. 
On Second Floor Balcony. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 








C. F. Wetmore. Proprietor. 





Send me your Old Carpets 
HOW TO = I will make Handsome 
ugs, Mats, etc., of them. 
UTILIZE Send two-cent stamp for 
YOUR OLD instructions to 


J. RYAN, 


CARPETS. ".,; . soth St., New York. 


THE HINODE, 








Just imported from Japan, and now on 
exhibition ; 


ADES, high-class GOLD LAC- 
UERS, Antique Silk BROCADES, 
AKEMONOS, Bric-a-Brac, etc., for 
sale at attractive prices by 
Mr. O. FUKUSHIMA, 
12 East 16th St., 


EE 


Duveen Bros., 


DEALERS IN 


Antiques and 
Decorative 


Works of Art, 


No. 262 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
AND 
No. 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., 


Are now displaying their latest selections of 


ANcIENT 
FrencH FURNITURE 


AND ‘['APESTRIES. 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO, 











paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 
wy The Great Picture Light. 
| Frink’s system of reflectors is 
| specially adapted to lighting picture 
| Museum of Art,Eden Musée ; also in 
ee private —_- bod Mr. August 
2 a elmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. L. 
hada Nass Dy A. Lanthier, and others, Corres- 
A carefully selected stock of 
artistic goods for home decoration 
and furnishing, of guaranteed 

authenticity, just opening at 


AUCTIONEERS. 
galleries, andis used inthe New York 
a a pondence invited. 
x. ¥. 
e 
324 FIFTH AVE,, 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
Academy of Design, Metropolitan 
. I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., 
Between 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 





In addition to the above, will be found many 
odds and ends not readily matched elsewhere. 
Prices moderate. Visitors welcome. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


Mortimer F. Downing 


Geo. F. OF, 


MAKER OF 


FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 








TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
OFFICE : 102 Montague St. 
FACTORY + 24 Tiffany Place. 


Gzo. C. Tippen. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Epw. S. ARNOLD. 
Avex. S. Locke. 


Warren, Lange&S Co. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 1889. 


129 East 42d St., New York, 


Adjoining Grand Central Depot. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPER 


AN 


Lntertor Decorations. 


Are prepared to assume entire charge of the 
interior decoration of residences in the most 
elaborate or simplest form. Cabinet and up- 
holstery work combined with wall and ceiling 
effects, We have recently added apartments to 
our warerooms where wall paper and cretonnes 
to match are exhibited by gaslight. Hangings 
especially designed by the Associated Artists ; also 
exclusive Novelties not to be obtained elsewhere. 
A large and choice selection of Japanese, French, 





Between sth Ave. and Union Sq., N. Y, 


cain 





FURNISHING. 











Schaus’ Art Gallery. 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS 


AND 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


Modern Etchings& Engravings 
RARE OLD 


LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, New York. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 32d Street.) 





New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug LaFFitre AND 11 Rug LEPELLETIER. 


ROBERT FULLERTON’S OLD 
ENGLISH CURIOSITY SHOP. 
219 Third Ave., near 18th St., New York. 
Oil Paintings, Bric-a-Brac, Jewelry, Bronzes, 
Swords and Daggers, and other curios. 


FINE CHINA. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, FINE CHINA, ART POTTERY, RICH 
CUT GLASS, WEDDING GIFTS, erc. Mailed 
free upon application to HIGGINS & SEITER, 
50 & 52 WEST 22d St., N. Y. 











Tue Tirrany 
Decorating Company 


SIMPLE WoRK AS WELL AS ELABORATE: 


EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
IN COMPETITION. 


235 FourtH Ave., New York. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Send two stamps for new colored catalogue. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO0., 


1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION. 


Lowell 


For nearly half a century Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


FRESCOES-AND-F ABRICS 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING 
InTERIOR WoopworkK 
C.rvincs 

Revizr ORNAMENT 
LEATHER-AND-METAL 



















The word The Lowell 
‘LOWELL’ Ingrains are 
appears in woun up- 
CAPITAL on a _ hollow 
letters in the stick, which 
back of Lo- the United 
well, Wilton, States Court 
and Body decided to be 
Brussels at/ a valid trade- 
every repeat! mark, The 


stick is in two 
solid pieces, 
with the name 


of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 


marks, and be of the LOW- 
sure you get ELL MAN- 
the genuine UF’G CO. 
LOWELL stamped with- 
carpets. i 


in, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
hadin a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes. 

For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 






COPYRIGHTED 
v merican Etchings 








JUST PUBLISHED: 

**“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 
LOW.” Etched by James S. King after 
. Brownscombe. 

**MISTRESS ANNE.” Etched by G. Mercier 
after Leon Moran. 

*‘ON SARANAC LAKE,” Original etching 
by Winslow Homer. 

**CARRIERES SANS POISSY.” Etched by 
W. C. Bauer after Daubigny. 

“BREWING MISCHIEF.” Etched by 
F. M. Spiegle after C. Spiegle, Jr. 

**‘SAPPHO.” Engraved by F. Girsch after 
F. C. Jones. 

‘*‘A MOMENT’S REST.” Etched by G. Mer- 
cier after Harry Roseland. 
*‘ON THE RIVER DART.” 

W. C. Bauer after Julian Rix. 
**LOVE’S SYMPHONY.” Original etching 
by F. M. Spiegle. 
**“GOLDEN EVENTIDE ”" Etched by A. 
Drescher after Julian Rix. 
““STEAM AND TIDE.” Original etching by 
Charles A. Platt. 
New subjects constantly being issued. 


KLACKNER’S 
Portfolios 
and Stands, 


In EBony, ASH, CHERRY 
OR MAHOGANY. 


Etched by 





For Etchings, Engravings, Photos, Ete. 


ALL of Klackner’s American Etchings and 
Engravings are copyrighted, and are en oo 4 
age ey from inferior reproduction. Loo 
or the imprint of 


C. KLACKNER, 


No. 5 EAst 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
*,* Send for Price-List, and for Pamphlet on 
5 “Froofs and Prints.” 


A. M. LION, 


IMPORTER OF 


Antique Objects of Art, 


FURNITURE (Rare Inlaid and Carved), OLD 
SILVER, CHINA, EMBROIDERIES, 
and BRIC-A-BRAC Generally. 





No. 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 


ANTIQUES. 


Wernicke's Art Rooms, 
1o & 12 West 28th St., N. Y. 


Open all the year round, are always well 
stocked and interesting, and will be more so 
this fall than ever—Mr. Wernicke having re- 
turned from Europe with achoice and varied 
collection of rare 


Furniture, Porcelains, Silver, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


H. O. WATSON, 


218 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS, 


OBJECTS OF ART. 


OLD SILVER, EMBROIDERIES, 
TAPESTRIES, Etc. 
Representing 
Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 
218 sth Ave., New York. 











Statuary es FREE 


C. HENNECKE Co., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
AND 207 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Tuos. A. WILMuRT & Son, 


FINE PICTURE 
FRAMES, 
54 E. THIRTEENTH STREET, 
oe eel NEW YORK. 


REPAIRING AND REGILDING 
NEATLY DONE. 


On sale, ‘CHAMPION PHOTO ADHESIVE,” 
for mounting photos., satins, etc.; dest in use. 


THE BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 














German and English Goods, recently imported, 


Carpets 





@ 9 &11 Haverhill St., Boston. 


ne Va‘ t 
—4 


We gladly furnish information on request. 
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PLATE 869.—LAST OF THE SERIES OF FOUR SCREEN PANELS. By Eten Wexey 
ent of this panel and of i mpanions [published in the July, August and September issues of The Art 





y ELLEN WELBY. 


er issues of The Art Amateur], see page 102.) 
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The Art Amat 
Vol. 23. No. 5. 


October, 18go. 
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PLATE 8732. 


FRUIT BOWL DECORATIO: 
By P. Tuum. 
The set of a dezen to be completed in Novemb 


(For trea:mert, see page roz. 
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LATE 878. 


WL DECORATIONS. 


y P. THum. 
mpleted in November and December. 


mert, see page 102.) 








PLATE 874: 











PLATE 874.—BORDER DECORATIONS. 
) By L. Hopkins. 
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PLATE 874a.—FISH SERVICE.—FIRST OF THE SERIES. By Maxton Rein. 


(For suggestions for treatment, see page 102.) 








